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Summers in Winter 


Tom Morita let his gaze cross the window. Piles and 
showers of snow from the weeks before the Chicago winter, 
mixed with the glow of the streetlamps, created an 
accompaniment for the breath of building fans and the 
lakefront’s breeze. Apartment residents watched the scene, 
cozy in their heat. They avoided the windows, where cold 
could shake them into a reminder of the outside. This 
description fit the year-old background image of a 
smartphone, held in Tom Morita’s hand as he sat in the back 
passenger seat of a Lyft car, cruising north on Lake Shore 
Drive. This description also fit the night’s current weather. 
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To his right, faint lights speckled the dark horizon across 
Lake Michigan. 

Tom looked for a fare quote on the app. The app didn’t 
give fare quotes. He typed into a notepad app a few rough 
guesses as to his fare, and sighed. 

“Oh uh, do you know if the Lyft app shows how much 
the expected fare is?” 

“Doesn’t have an estimate,” the driver recited. “Sucks, I 
know,” the driver said. 

“Oh. Okay. That’s fine.” 

He flicked his thumb across the surface of his phone’s 
screen. The Lyft app showed a ‘fare status’ screen, which 
still read: 

“It's busy right now!” 

Tom rolled his eyes. 

“100% will be added to your total fare to get more Lyft 
drivers on the road during the busiest times. ” 

A stock photo of a white woman, a black woman, a 
Japanese-looking woman, and an Indian man sat behind the 
words. 

“Thanks for riding Lyft!” 

Tom flicked his thumb across the screen again. He poked 
randomly. He flicked his thumb back and forth a few times 
more. He force-quit the application. His phone showed the 
weather on its home screen. 

“November 29", 2013. 9:33 PM. 28 F Expect snow 
showers to continue overnight. ” 
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Tom checked his wallet. He divided the hypothetical ride 
cost of twenty-four dollars into equal portions for each 
employee of his restaurant. He allowed his view to graze a 
passing CTA bus for longer than an instant, then looked at 
his wallet again. 

The Lyft passed the east-west street Fullerton, so there 
were about 25 blocks to go before reaching Lake Shore 
Drive’s Foster Avenue exit. 

According to the air freshener, the car smelled like 
“Royal Pine”. The radio station was tuned to XM Satellite 
Station 53, titled Chill. It was playing some sort of lounge 
house music, with quiet but constant percussion, whispy 
synth pads and a warm bass. For the first few seconds after 
Tom got into the car, it was playing some rap from the 
driver’s iPod, but the driver changed the station after 
looking over at Tom. Music choice didn’t bother Tom much 
either way, but he felt that the lounge music was more fitting 
for the night drive. 

Tom had looked at his phone because there was a lull in 
the conversation with the driver, whose name, according to 
the Lyft app, was Brent. Tom looked forward to the empty 
front passenger seat and could see an empty Taco Bell bag. 

“Hey Brent, so uh, d’you go to Taco Bell often?” Tom 
asked. 

“Eh, it’s okay. Keeps me full though. Real cheap, you 
know.” Brent said. “Good for long night shifts. You know, 
some guy once gave me no tip because he complained the 
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Taco Bell smell was too strong. He’s got a point, I guess.” 

“Yeah....too many like to make fun of it because they 
think the food is gross, or you know, they eat it just to joke 
about how bad it is,” Tom said. He ran his finger over the 
passenger-side window raising-and-lowering switch. 

eanta 

“ How long are your night shifts?” 

“However long I want! It’s real nice. Pm used to 
working the overnight shift, so I figured Pd make a little 
extra money on the side. I'll probably go till 3 AM or so. I 
just turn on the driver mode in the app and if I get tired, I 
just turn it off and go home. Tonight’s pretty busy with all 
the weather and bus delays with the CTA, so I’m probably 
gonna get a new passenger soon as I drop you off,” Brent 
said. 

“Where you at anyways?” Brent asked. 

“Just a few blocks south on Marine Drive, off of Foster. 
It’s a red-brick, big-ish looking condominium. Cheap rent, 
nice place. ” 

“That sounds good. I don’t come to Uptown that much 
myself. Pm all the way down in Woodlawn, so that’s 
another thing I like about this side job, being able to sorta 
get to know Chicago — you know I’m from Detroit, but 
moved here about three years ago.” Brent said. 

“Oh, cool! Yeah, Chicago’s a nice city to drive around,” 
Tom said. 

Tom thought back to the times he’d been in the 
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Woodlawn neighborhood. Maybe only a handful, and fewer, 
if he didn’t count that some of those times were when he 
was jogging through the Wooded Island park near the 
University of Chicago, which intersected with Hyde Park 
and Woodlawn. He had never been there in the winter, at 
least — only the warmer months. Even having been a 
lifetime resident of Chicago for most of his life, there were 
still plenty of neighborhoods he knew little about. The 
stories Tom knew of Woodlawn consisted of shootings, 
assaults — events he preferred to avoid imagining. 

The song on the radio changed. It was more familiar and 
relatable, with piano and a more prominent beat. Instead of 
comfortably insulating from the outside weather, it instead 
welcomed in the idea of being cooled down by the outdoors 
breeze. Tom didn’t wonder who the artist was, he didn’t 
listen to this sort of music. He’d forget about the song 
entirely in a few minutes. 

The car passed a small harbor of tiny white yachts, the 
salted road ahead carving a black horizon through an 
otherwise white scene. Cars faded in and out of view, their 
colored bodies reflecting off of the Lyft car’s headlights. 

The song felt hopeful, strings sampled from an old 
recording peppered the background of the song. The melody 
line moved between different piano lines, seeming chaotic 
but managing to be coherent at the same time, with 
occasional, jazzy lines of piano forming short, simple 
melodies, moving onwards to the next, never resolving to a 
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final chord, almost as if they wanted to continue on in this 
state forever. The strings and drums drop out of the mix, as 
to create a lull in the conversation for Brent or Tom to 
interject into. 

“So, why’re you living in Uptown? I don’t come up here 
very often, though I’ve got a friend that lives in a 
neighborhood south of the area. Around Montrose, or so,” 
Brent said. 

“I actually own a restaurant there. So, it’s really 
convenient for me to be able to walk to work when needed,” 
Tom said. 

“Ts it one of them Vietnamese places? I’ve gone a few 
times with my family, my kids love the pho.” 

Tom thought about some of the Vietnamese restaurants 
near him. Some of them charged up to $10 for a bowl of 
pho, and they just bought noodles from the same suppliers 
as the grocery stores. They couldn’t cost more than a dollar 
to make. The prices worked, though, because there were few 
places to get pho in Chicago, and Tom’s neighborhood was 
one of them. It mostly catered to tourists and 
out-of-neighborhood-ers. 

“Nope, the restaurant’s actually sort of ethnically mixed. 
I focus on healthy dishes with simple ingredients, trying to 
keep the prices low. Some American, some Japanese in 
there, and some other kinds, too. It’s called “Earth Café on 
Broadway”. You should stop by sometime,” Tom said. 

“Hey, maybe I will,” Brent said. 
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“And would you look at that! We’re already here at our 
final destination.” 

“Thanks for the ride! You have a nice night, now. Take 
care,” Tom said. 

“Bye now,” Brent said. 

Tom the restaurant owner, Lyft user, Taco Bell fan, and 
Uptown resident, got out of the Lyft. He looked back at 
Brent, who punched something into the smartphone on his 
dashboard, looking for the next customer or entering in 
some feedback about Tom. Tom hoped that Brent would 
come by to Earth Café someday with his family, enjoy the 
meal, and tell his friends. He could use their business and 
word of mouth. Tom’s thoughts drifted from his restaurant 
to Taco Bell for a second, and then to remembering that he 
didn’t live near any stores. His mild disappointment faded as 
his phone vibrated and he walked through the snow into the 
heated lobby of Shoreline Condominiums. 

He pulled out his phone. It was a reminder to rate his 
Lyft driver and optionally, leave a tip. The total cost for the 
ride: $23.50. 

“Holy shit,” Tom thought. 

“Oh wait...” 

Below the cost, the app displayed “This ride covered by 
your free ride coupon! Please leave your driver a tip!” 

The tip options were $1, $2, or $5. Tom felt he could put 
five dollars to good use in other ways, but then supposed 
that Brent could, too. Overnight driving, especially the act 
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of ferrying strangers, was no safe job. He thought about the 
amount to tip for a while, settling on a number, and left a tip. 

The app left him alone. 

“Welcome back!” the doorperson said. 

“Good evening! How are you?” Tom asked. 

“T’m well, thank you. You have a good night, now." 

“Good night!” Tom said, walking out the back entrance 
to the lobby, through the snow-covered courtyard, crossed 
down the middle by a hastily shoveled walkway. Little 
clumps of snow rose up where green bushes would lay in 
the spring. 

In front of Shoreline, on the 4900 North block of Marine 
Drive, Brent the Lyft Driver, Woodlawn resident, father, 
spouse, Taco Bell fan and presumed past overnight shift 
worker, headed west on Sheridan Avenue, towards Ba Le, a 
Vietnamese café, where his next customer would be located. 
To where he’d bring them or what he’d talk with them about 
next, he wasn’t sure. Brent would remain the things he was 
to his previous passenger, Tom, but to the next person, no 
one could know for sure. It was up to that person and Brent. 
The Lyft driver didn’t bother to change the music back to 
his personal playlist in the time between dropping off the 
Shoreline resident and picking up the Ba Le diner, so the 
radio’s lounge music continued, changing songs once more, 
at the will of the night’s DJ. 

The snow floated on through the night, lending 
Chicago’s grey weather a calm tone. In some neighborhoods, 
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its novelty tuned out the voice recordings of chronic bus 
stop announcements, the roar of overhead passing trains, 
and other players in the urban soundscape. Around the 
world, the cycle of seasons brought the realities of freezing 
weather back into focus, causing everyone’s thoughts to, at 
some point, turn to the coming turn of fall into winter. 

Hours later in Chicago, the snow slowed down, grew 
tired, not yet ready for its yearly marathon, and made way 
for the sunrise on Saturday, the 30", melting away to give 
the autumn vegetation one more chance. 
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“T’m home!” 

An unexpected silence replied, dull moonlight from the 
north-facing window took its place. After the sound of the 
door to Shoreline Unit 518 closing behind him faded away, 
he wondered where June was, thought of the worst for a few 
moments, soon relieved by the sound of clicking and 
pressing of buttons. It was the sound of someone using the 
controller from Nintendo’s Wii U video game system. Tom 
took his shoes off, stepped forward, and looked left, over to 
the TV. The newest Mario video game, Super Mario 3D 
World, was on the TV, and some unseen force guided Mario, 
the protagonist, around its 3D environments. It’s probably 
not one of the pre-recorded gameplay footages — Mario just 
died. Where was June? 

“Oh...” Tom thought. He noticed the bathroom light 
illuminating the space beneath the bathroom door. 

“Right, June’s probably in the bathroom, then.” 

He knocks on the bathroom door a few times, and then 
opens it. 

“Hey, June.” 

June doesn’t look up, she’s sitting on the toilet, wearing a 
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pair of over the ear headphones, busy playing 3D World — 
the Wii U gamepad duplicates its TV image onto the 
controller, so June can play wherever she wants. In this case, 
June was playing while going to the bathroom. 

June glanced up, pressed pause and looked up at Tom. 

“Oh, hey hon,” June said. 

“I wondered if I could use the game remotely in the 
bathroom... and so I brought it here. And it works! I love 
this thing.” 

June thought the technology was surprisingly robust, 
occasionally even bringing the gamepad to bed, a few walls 
from the living room. Tom agreed. June was fast to play 
with new technologies, when her budget agreed. 

“Oh, cool! I’m glad it works that well,” Tom said. “So 
how is the game, anyways?” 

“Hmm... really okay. Actually pretty good. The levels in 
the game feel very open. You’ll probably like it, to be honest, 
we can even play the multiplayer later! I was worried the 
levels would feel cramped after playing the demo so many 
times at Target... but it’s not the case. You should play it 
later,” June said. 

“Yeah, let’s definitely play it later! Glad it’s worth the 
money.” 

“Oh, there was a special deal with my managerial 
discount. Got it for $45 after tax. Much better than the $66 it 
would normally be! Glad the discount kicked in fast, the 
copies were selling out pretty fast since it was released last 
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week.” 

“M-hm, that’s good. ’'m gonna go watch you play from 
the living room.” 

Tom looked at himself and his dyed, copper blonde hair 
in the mirror. It was still thick, like the black hair it used to 
be. Some of the black was coming back out, he’d have to 
return to the salon later. Enjoying the repose of the current 
conversation, he made his best approximation of a 
Mario-like face to the mirror, yelped, hopped, left the 
bathroom and closed the door around him. June let out a 
giggle. 

Tom walked across the firm carpeting, and lay on the 
velvety sofa. Leather was his first choice, but the furniture 
came with the apartment. But velvet wasn’t a bad runner-up, 
despite the visible collection of dust. He watched the 
June-controlled-Mario jump around rotating, cylindrical 
hills, jumping into green stars and cartoonish, golden coins. 
Copywritten sound effects, passed down through 
generations of Mario Game sound designers, blared from a 
variety of objects on the screen, reinforcing Nintendo’s 
Mario brand into Tom’s mind. The shading on the game’s 
graphics looked food-like and delicious. Tom wonders what 
it would be like to eat a pound-cake-like hill, a chocolate 
rock, cocoa dirt... thoughts of dinner flickered through 
Tom’s mind, as June came back out of the bathroom and 
into the living room, headphones off. He played with the 
idea of installing video games into the bathrooms of Earth 
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Café, remembering the time the Nintendo 64s used to be 
present in the occasional McDonald’s playplace. He threw 
away the idea — it wouldn’t fit the aesthetic of the place, at 
all... and someone would break the controllers, sooner or 
later, of course. 

Tom remembered what he ate for dinner, and his mind 
changed in this memory with a reminder of his urge to fill 
June in on the museum party he just attended at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. He had left his restaurant a few hours 
before closing in order to attend; June decided that Mario 
would be more interesting for the night, after her mid-day 
shift at Target. 

“So how was the dinner? Did you get the chance to meet 
Eleanor?” June asked. 

“Oh yeah, I talked to her for a while. Just about work and 
stuff. She seems pretty cool...talked about what she did as 
museum director. A lot of politics. I told her about the 
restaurant, said she liked the concept of it and that she’d try 
to come by. That’s what most people say, though.” 

“That’s nice. Eleanor’s really great, I’m sure she’ll stop 
by with a friend or two. What else was there?” 

“Hmm...mostly older white people. Art Institute 
Members, their spouses and friends, retired people, uh...a 
bunch of random other people. ..I didn’t see anyone I knew. 
Most people looked like they were rich and from the nicer 
neighborhoods, or maybe not Chicago at all. I talked to 
some people, there was this one guy, Dan, who visits the 
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museum regularly. Probably in his 60s. Really into the new 
exhibition’s artist. Seemed surprised when I told him I 
owned a restaurant.” 

“How was the new exhibition, anyways?” June asked. 

“It was interesting. Some really pretty stuff there. 
Kandinsky, I think. All these sorts of pastel colors, arranged 
with funny shapes. I think you’d like his art. I wonder if 
they have T-shirts. Dan was telling me a bunch of stuff 
about Kandinsky, too. He had some philosophy on music 
and art, apparently.” 

Tom did a google search for “Kandinsky art” on his 
phone, looked through the image results until he found one 
of the paintings he liked, “Gentle Ascent”, made near the 
end of Kandinsky’s lifetime. Abstract, pastel colored shapes 
climbed and walked amongst a small network of 
perpendicular and intersecting lines. They floated within a 
beige void, but not chaotically enough to the point where 
they seem arbitrary, but just chaotic enough like the growth 
of a city, intersections and refurbishing of buildings, reliant 
on but hiding years of decisions, mismanagement, and 
policymaking... 

“Oh yeah, I see what you mean. It is nice. I think PI go, 
soon. To the exhibit.” June said. 

Tom stared at the photo for a few more seconds, 
wondering if he’d like to work a lifetime to produce a 
painting like that, to end up in a wall in a Chicago museum. 

“I’m sure it’d be fun to do. I don’t really get or buy that 
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there’s much meaning to it, but it is nice-looking... people 
read into it too much.” Tom thought. 

The “World 3” theme from Super Mario 3D World 
played from the TV’s speakers. June had played the game 
for about 1 or 2 hours to progress as far as she did, and 
paused the game after she came out of the bathroom. The 
song is based on a snowy landscape, though with a far more 
overtly happy and cheery tone than the ambiguity of the 
view from their apartment. 

“Hey, wanna hear something funny?” June asks. 

“What?” 

“You know that woman who always brings her two 
toddlers into the restaurant to eat... what was her name 
again?” 

“Oh yeah, Anna —* 

“Yeah, her.” 

“What happened?” 

“Oh, some car was blocking the exit to the outdoors 
parking lot. I heard some yelling and swearing coming from 
outside, and there she was, standing outside of the car, 
screaming at the other driver!” 

Tom thought about three new things, one, realizing that 
Anna also lived in Shoreline, two, she apparently had a 
more fearsome side to her, and three, she picked the cheaper 
parking option, the outdoors parking lot that Shoreline had 
for its residents. The second thought amused him more than 
anything, the 3", he felt proud that his restaurant’s low 
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prices were able to feed her family so often. Maybe neither 
were true. Tom didn’t know about Anna’s income or 
whether or not she was having a bad day, but judgments 
seemed easier in terms of being able to file away the 
thought. 

“What happened after?” Tom asked. 

“Well, I thought someone was gonna get out a gun and 
shoot someone!” June said. Tom looked back at June. 

June wondered what she’d have done if someone did get 
shot. She figured she’d probably call 911, but then she 
thought she might have to be a witness for some sort of 
trial... June wondered if other people thought this way. 
Ignoring the outside and playing games was an easier choice 
of action, that much was known. 

An ambulance siren sounded in the distance, the song 
from the TV continued to repeat its cheery winter synths and 
bells. 

“But eventually, the other guy moved and she got back 
into her car and left. Maybe she just had a bad day.” 

“Yeah, that’s funny. Most customers tend to put on a 
cheery face when they come to eat. She probably had a bad 
day. The weather’s shitty today, too.” 

“Yeah. ..how did you get back home?” 

“T took a Lyft using that free ride voucher you gave me. 
The 146 bus was delayed, and I didn’t really want to walk 
back from the red line... the Lyft was a pretty smooth 
process, but they raised the rates because it was busy. Had a 
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nice driver. From Woodlawn... have we ever been there 
together?” 

“No, I don’t think so...Kenwood a few times, but not 
that far south.” 

“Anyways, maybe he’ll bring his family to the restaurant 
if he has time. Seems like a really busy job, driving people 
around overnight, though. Oh, and he guessed that my 
restaurant was Vietnamese. Hard to tell if guess was from 
my face or if it’s by virtue of the restaurant being in 
Uptown.” 

The music from the TV stopped, the TV screen dimmed 
—a Wii U has the option to idle after a custom amount of 
time, saving energy. June set it to 5 minutes, down from the 
default of 60. Slight howling of the wind took the place of 
the cheery Mario music. In the lulls of the wind, silence. 
June sat on the other side of the couch, propping her back up 
on the couch’s side, legs laid forward. The velvet gave way 
to the weight of her legs. The living room’s overhead lights 
shone like a spotlight onto the couch. 

“So... everything go okay at work today?” June asked. 

“Today was okay. We had about 45 diners or so until I 
left early at 6. It was quieter today, I think because of the 
snow forecast or whatever. Janice texted me and said that 
she was getting a lot of carry-out orders after I left.” 

“Oh huh. ..that’s weird.” 

“I guess people don’t want to get caught in the snow 
while eating at a restaurant. I think business will go up 
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though, once people get used to the cold. At the least, 
tomorrow’s supposed to be warm, so the snow will melt...” 

“So you'll be fine, you think?” 

“Yeah. Well, P11 be fine. I’m more worried about Janice 
and the rest of the workers. We’ Il see.” 

Tom’s voice trails off, turning his attention to the faded 
and paused Mario game on the TV. Sales were down this 
week for the restaurant... but they needed to be higher. 
Especially now. It’s not the end of the world for him, or 
anyone at the restaurant, but he might need to cut hours, or 
change the menu, or advertise somehow. 

“Sometimes I think I should’ve just opened a pho 
restaurant. I’d call it Pho 333 or something. You think Pho 
888 and those other ones would sue me?” Tom asked. 

“Maybe. I dunno.” 

“PI file the paperwork for a name change now! Earth 
Pho. Pho Earth. Pho on Earth... no, these names are terrible. 
So is this idea. Never mind.” 

“Mario?” 

“Sure. How do I play?” 

“Just take the Wii Remote and Nunchuk over there...” 

The screen faded back into Mario. The snowy music 
picked right back up where it stopped, drowning out the 
humming of the lights, HVAC system, and fridge. June Han 
and Tom Morita played for an hour before bed, and in the 
game, Tom died often, as he barely played these games. The 
game was forgiving though, it didn’t register losing a life 
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unless both players died, and June had more than enough 
experience to conquer what was more or less a game with 
initial difficulty aimed at players with beginner’s skill. June 
knew the game was easy, at least so far, but didn’t really pay 
it any mind. The point of these type of Mario games, to her, 
wasn’t really the difficulty, but the experience of visiting and 
jumping through vibrant, fantastical spaces, and making 
sure to collect everything in sight, gifts in the form of stars 
and coins, laid out by some distant designer, miles away, 
geographically and temporally. They were satisfied, 
knowing this. 
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Tom stared at the grid of white ceramic tile lining the 
shower, as the white noise of a pouring shower surrounded 
him. Warm water vapor filled the between of falling water, 
making thought flow, but slip away just as easily. For Tom, 
the uniform tiling formed rectangular shapes, only to 
gerrymander themselves into irregular districts at times. 
Sometimes they formed into the shape of yellow question 
mark boxes from the Mario game. 

“So if I reduce hours on Monday mornings...then...” 

Tom let in a long breath, moving a little. 

“If I just reduced hours on, uh...” 

Eventually, Tom narrowed it down: cutting hours was a 
bad idea. He believed this would decrease employee morale, 
not to mention likely cut out the visits of some regulars. 
Changing the menu, for similar reasons in the context of the 
regulars, was also a bad idea. This left him with one more 
option, or at least the only option he could think of at the 
time — increase advertising. But... what exactly to do on that 
front, was undecided. Tom thought about installing a 
waterproof whiteboard into the shower, this was not the first 
time he had this thought. He shut off the water, and stepped 
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out onto the bathroom’s floor mat, confident he wouldn’t 
forget his shower-borne decisions. 

“Did you get the carpet wet again?” yelled June. 

“Oh, uh, I...sorry!”” 

June flicked across the surface of her iPad’s Youtube app, 
pressing play on a video. 

“Hey Tom...I found this video about restaurant 
advertising. Wanna watch it?” 

“Oh cool! Thanks. ..yeah, let’s watch it. How long is it?” 

“Just four minutes.” 

“Oh okay, cool.” 

The video was some overzealous brown-haired white 
guy, no older than 25. Tom wondered what he could 
possibly know about advertising your restaurant. 
Unsurprising indie pop played in the background of the 
video, the kid rattling off ten reasons from 10 to 1. 

“Keep your restaurant clean? Come on...” 

The video ended, the kid who made the video then 
recited that “it would be really great if you could leave a like, 
comment, and subscribe.” June hit the ‘like’ button on the 
video, wondering if it would help. 

“That was. ..okay,” Tom said. 

“Was any of it useful?” 

“Yeah, thanks for showing it to me! I liked... was it 
number 4? The one about... to show your customers that 
you were human! He said something about being genuine. 
Am I genuine enough? I think I am....” 
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“Well, it seems like it would go a long way. People are 
more likely to tell their friends about a restaurant if they get 
friendly service.” 

“T had a friend in high school who was creeped out by 
overfriendly shop staff. I think he might have been 
exaggerating, though, or he had a very generous definition 
of ‘overfriendly.’ Maybe he was paranoid.” 

“At Target a lot of it comes through trying to understand 
what the customer’s problem is. I get the same tiny 
problems from customers each day, but I still try to 
understand where they’re coming from. I think that comes 
through when I’m doing customer service, as more 
understanding and genuine. Customers want to be cared 
about. Do you do any of that?” 

“I hope so! It always bothers me when waiters try to talk 
to me at those fancy restaurants. I can’t help but feel they 
just want a higher tip...which, there’s nothing wrong with 
that. It’s just that there should be some other way for getting 
higher tips,” said Tom. 

“Er, but anyways, I’m not sure. Going to every customer 
and saying ‘Hi’ would probably be creepy, but I can try it 
out. I have to think a lot more. I should try your job 
sometime. But yeah, thanks for showing me that video,” 
Tom said. 

“No problem, hon.” 

“So, everything okay with the job?” Tom asked. 
“Mostly, yeah! The other manager for the clothing 
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department still isn’t back from her mental health leave. I 
hope they can reduce my hours, soon. I’ve also had to be 
interviewing new candidates for a replacement position. I 
haven’t told the other manager that, but I’m guessing they 
might be replacing her...” 

“I see...that’s pretty harsh. For you, and the other 
manager.” 

“Yeah...” 

It was hard for Tom to believe that an attitude change for 
him or the waiters would have a huge bearing on how much 
money the restaurant brought in. He knew there were other 
ideas as well, those using social media, print advertising, or 
refining the aesthetic of the restaurant, or thinking about 
their food. Any of these would help, and Tom decided that 
he had to act now, if he wanted to keep the restaurant afloat, 
if he wanted to keep his employees fed, if he wanted to keep 
providing a low-cost option to the neighborhood around the 
Argyle Red Line. Marketing almost never seemed to take 
care of itself. He tried not to worry too much, and was once 
again thankful for June’s level-headedness. 

June turned off her iPad, and then shut off the lamp on 
the nightstand. Tom and June silently communicated that it 
was time to sleep, proceeding to let themselves clear their 
minds, drifting away. Time brought itself a minute forward, 
to the next day, to Saturday, though it hardly seemed 
different from the minute before. Tom and June were still in 
bed, June’s iPad — still made in China, the Wii U, still 
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quietly idling off in the living room, below the TV. Earth 
Café’s budget remained fixed, its profits, insufficient, Tom’s 
marketing plan, unsolved. 

The low hum of the HVAC filled the room, as snow 
drifted through the night sky. HVAC didn’t care about the 
season, only its settings and how much electricity it received, 
though if it was able to, it may also choose to care about 
rivers and coal mines. Orange light pushed its way through 
the half-open blinds, reminding the dozing couple that it 
was bedtime, to rest, to reflect. Ambulance sirens sounded, 
again, there was no rest at night, for some. December 
checked its watch again, close, but not quite time to take 
November’s spot. The cycle of seasons continued on, the 
sun decided that the next day, it would show its face for an 
even shorter period of time, understanding well its effects on 
the emotions of the living beings on Earth. 

Morning would bring new customers to greet, new 
problems to solve, new weather to feel, a new day to 
experience, new Mario levels to play. 
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The stretch of Argyle Street from Broadway Avenue in 
the west to Sheridan in the east was only a handful of blocks. 
Active during the day, it took on a hibernating tone during 
the night, its Vietnamese stores and restaurants closing 
around late evening. 

Lily Watson was walking east along Argyle, towards 
Shoreline. She had picked up a 6 pack of hard cider from the 
local liquor store, Foremost Liquor. Its bulb-outlined sign 
jutted out from the building face, an out-of-place stage prop 
amongst the unshoveled sidewalks. 

The weight of the bag from the store dug into Lily’s 
glove, planting her more in the physical reality of struggling 
through snow. Lily relied on her memory of the ends of 
sidewalks to know when to expect a curb. 

An older-looking man shuffled out from an alley across 
Argyle, yelling an indecipherable sound, catching Lily’s 
attention. The man and Lily made eye contact for a moment. 
Lily turned back forward and continued to walk. A few 
black men were still gathered in a corner outside of the 
jewelry store near Foremost, though this was a daily 
occurance, a normal meeting place. 
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The next curb had a slightly taller pile of snow, its 
surface wind-shaven and nearly iced over. Lily trodded 
through it. The snow gave easily, a contrast to colder days 
where a thicker shell of ice would give satisfying crunches 
when the weight of foot was inevitably too much for the 
snowpile’s surface to bear. 

Lily passed her bag to the other hand, the momentum of 
the ciders swung the bag a few times. 

A few blocks further at the four-lane Sheridan Road, she 
waited for the light to turn despite the lack of traffic. A 
hooded stranger trudged along, greeting her in passing. Lily 
didn’t respond. Throughout the Argyle Red Line area, this 
part of town had the lowest crime rate, though Lily still took 
precautions. 

The traffic light finally decided to change, and Lily 
crossed Sheridan, wishing for the day she could use 
technology to bypass the whole physical aspect of walking 
to the store. 

Past Sheridan the buildings switched from commercial to 
residential, this brought Lily a sense of relief, as though she 
passed into a safe zone. Silence and the hum of distant cars 
added onto the whirr of residential air conditioning systems, 
crickets among a manmade forest. This was her home, her 
birthplace, each part of Chicago had its particular style of 
changing from day into night and back again, she walked 
into the side entrance of Shoreline’s parking garage, 
thinking about the coming Saturday morning, when 
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neighborhood residents, suburbanites, yuppies and other 
people, with their bodies and cars and winter coats, would 
breath life back into the at-night desolate Argyle Road, 

She checked the pedometer app on her iPhone: 635 steps 
since she left home. Thinking that steps through the snow 
should count for more, she shook her phone as she walked 
to her apartment complex’s elevator. 

“Finally!” she said, letting the cider come to a soft thud 
on the bottom of the rising elevator. She took off her gloves, 
looking at the contrasting shades of brown, tan, and red over 
the contour of her hand. 

“How much time do I have left... let’s see. Oh, about 10 
minutes or so until we start... phew. I guess I should have 
done this earlier,” Lily thought. 

“Should be able to make it to the game okay... tomorrow, 
meeting with people from the community organizers... need 
to finish that programming work , too...” 

Lily sighed as the elevator door opened. She ran to her 
apartment door, unlocked it, flung it open and let it shut on 
its own. 

“Hey, Dad.” said Lily, taking off her coat and boots. 

No response. The TV was still on, switched to ESPN 2. 
A bowling match was on, but there was no live bowling at 
10:15 PM on a Friday. She figured her dad had pre-recorded 
the episode, so she shut off the TV. Her dad was fast asleep 
on the couch, tired from the night’s bowling league match, 
and the monotony of driving a car through the night’s 
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snowfall. 

This was all a normal Friday night for Lily, preferring to 
stay indoors, enjoying regaining her energy through playing 
a the game Face of Mankind with her internet friends. She’d 
be plenty busy over the weekend, after getting breakfast 
with her dad on Saturday morning. New friends would 
eventually ask why she was still living with her dad after 
being out of high school for eight years, but she had gotten 
used to it. Her dad enjoyed the company, and it helped both 
of them remain financially stable. 

She walked into her bedroom, sat in her office chair, an 
un-idled her Mac computer. She eyed the large monitor to 
her right, checking the status of a computer program she 
was running. The computations were being done remotely, 
on computers thousands of miles away. 

“Nothing’s crashed yet. Good. Should be done by 
tomorrow,” Lily thought. 

She minimized the Terminal program, and opened up the 
Face of Mankind MMORPG Within the game, she and 
many of her internet friends were members of the Guardians 
of Mankind faction. In Face of Mankind, a player of the 
game chose one of a handful of factions to join. Each faction 
had a 6-tiered, military-like hierarchy. A new player joins a 
faction at the lowest level and then takes orders from those 
above, carrying out missions against other factions. For Lily, 
it was a good way to blow off some steam, chatting with 
friends while invading other factions’ cities. 
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Lily was rank 3 within her faction, so she still had a 
number of people who commanded her, but she had power 
over a number of members below her. Tonight’s mission 
was an invasion of the Mercenaries of the Blood. As with all 
Friday nights, many of the other faction’s members would 
be patrolling their own cities. In-game currency was at stake, 
and with the credits, a player could buy new armor, 
weapons, or other sorts of upgrades for their character. This 
was just the extrinsic reward for playing the game, most of 
the reward for Lily and her friends consisted of the 
camaraderie of working together and patrolling their own 
city, taking care of a virtual home. 

Lily turned on her headset mic. 

“Hey, everyone,” Lily said. 

Silence, then from her friend, in-game name Slayer - a 
low-fidelity, “Hey, Lily. You ready?” 

“Yeah. Where are we warping into?” 

“Hmm... let’s go into the train station entrance.” 

“Sounds good.” 

Lily quickly types into the in-game team chat, 

“raid on motb in 5 minutes. go to train entrance... i have 
extra health if anyone needs it” 

Another teammate messages her back, Lily gives the 
teammate some extra health. It’ll help her teammate survive 
longer when they’ re fighting the other team. 

Lily and her other Guardians of Mankind teammates 
warp to the Mercenaries of Blood’s home city. For the next 
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hour, Lily’s mind is focused, commanding small groups of 
her teammates to move through the tunnels of the other city, 
the layout and level architecture memorized. She 
orchestrated her soldiers well, communicating with Slayer 
when needed. The victor seems uncertain for a while, but 
Lily has practiced and analyzed optimum routes through the 
enemy city — within minutes, she has an advantage on the 
other faction, and is closing in on their resources. A platoon 
of her faction’s members run in, firing on the opposing side 
— Lily and the other Guardians of Mankind have won. 

“Hey, great job everyone. That was real good,” Lily said. 

“Yep. Thanks a lot, Lily,” Slayer said. 

Lily used the warmth and satisfaction of another victory 
to help herself get to sleep. The power of ruling other 
players in the game was satisfying. She liked Face of 
Mankind because of how other players were invested in the 
role-playing, how willing other players were to work 
together for the good of their own faction. Where other sorts 
of MMORPGs focused on hours of defeating monsters over 
and over, to gain new strength and new powers, Face of 
Mankind focused on teamwork and building one’s 
managerial skill, at least, this is what Lily explained to her 
friends in real life whenever they got to the topic of games. 
People, on occasion, were surprised when they heard that 
Lily played games. 

Lily turned her monitor off after checking her computer 
program one more time, pushed in her office chair, and fell 
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onto her bed, looking at the ceiling. The Face of Mankind 
match had served as an escape, but she knew she’d have to 
get up the next day, do some work, even though it was the 
weekend. The silence of the room and the orange flow of 
the ongoing snowstorm outside came back into her reality as 
she drifted to sleep. 

Through the southern facing window of Shoreline unit 
520, one could see the sky, and another condominium across 
West Margate Terrace road. A few stories up treated one to 
view of the north end of the perpetually lit Chicago skyline. 
To those lucky enough to be on a high-enough roof, they 
could see four distinct views of urban expanse running 
alongside Lake Michigan, a reminder of the multitude and 
diversity of expanses within the umbrella name of 
“Chicago”. 
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The next morning, Lily stared at her closet doors, paint 
cracking, still ajar as it she left it weeks ago. Sunlight 
illuminated the walls and heated her face. 

She sat up, taking her time, put on a hairband, and turned 
her window blinds to let more light in. Now, the room was 
too bright to continue sleeping. A sound resonated through 
her wall as a neighbor tossed trash into the adjacent garbage 
room’s chute. It was probably at least 9 AM. 

Outside of her window, most of the snow on Margate 
had melted, giving way to darker shades of sidewalk, and 
the late-autumn hibernation of grass and tree. Passing cars 
splashed water onto the grass near the curbs of the 
sidewalks. 

Lily checked the time on her phone. It was 9:24 AM. A 
few notifications reminded her of a meeting with 
community members in the afternoon. She washed her face, 
applied cream and makeup to her face, brushed her hair, 
brushed her teeth, and finally changed, walking out to the 
kitchen, where her dad was already sitting, watching the 
morning news on a smaller TV. The wording of the latest 
stories imbued the air with a sense of fear — weekend 
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shootings, domestic murders, influenza scares. Still, the 
sunlight seemed to ignore it. 

“Hey, Dad.” 

“Morning, Lily. Get all of your beauty sleep?” 

Lily’s father turned off the TV. 

“Yeah, it was good. Where are we going for breakfast 
today?” 

“Oh, I’m not sure — anywhere’s fine with me.” 

“How about Earth Café? You can go right before work.” 

“Yeah, that’s good. Gimme a few minutes.” 

Lily flopped onto the couch, facing the ceiling, and 
poked at her phone until the Yelp food review app opened. 
She searched for “Earth Café”, and used the default “My 
Location” for her search. Yelp froze for a few seconds. 

“Ugh, it froze again. I swear, these phones keep getting 
slower,” Lily thought, “Maybe this means there’s a new 
iPhone coming out.” 

The Yelp app started to work again, pinpointing her 
location in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Sorry, no results found for ‘Earth Café’! Try again!” 

Lily tried to back out of this screen, but the Yelp app 
froze and crashed. Eventually she got the results she needed. 

“Earth Café: 45 Reviews, Average Rating: 3.5/5 stars! 
Brunch friendly! Open now! $/$$$8 cost rating.” 

She looked at the other search results. 

“Tweet: 953 Reviews, Average Rating: 4.5/5 stars! 
Brunch friendly! Open now! $$/$$$$ cost rating.” 
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The two-dollar-sign rating meant an average meal for 
one person would cost $10-$30. A one-dollar-sign meant 
your meal could be less than $10. Lily could often only 
afford the one-dollar-sign places. Their ratings were often 
lower. 

“Hey Dad, you ever eat at Tweet?” 

“You know that place is too expensive!” 

“Yeah, according to Yelp it looks like one of those places 
you can pay $15 for a stack of pancakes at. Put the word 
“brunch” on anything, and white people would flock 
anywhere for a chance to snap a photo or two and write a 
review before the other person! At least it’s the only one 
here. Any more and our rent would go up, huh.” 

Lily laughed a bit, then said, “Think about the news 
articles there’d be if Alinea or one of those places opened 
brunch in Englewood. Maybe I oughta do that. God. The art 
of dining is only for the rich.” 

“Mmhmm,” her dad said. 

Lily clicked on the “more info” button on the entry for 
the Tweet restaurant. She did feel persuaded by the very red 
4.5 stars compared to the orange 3.5 stars for Earth Café, 
and she couldn’t help but feel if those nine hundred or so 
reviews had some sort of objective truth to them about food 
quality. The higher rating made her feel inadequate about 
not going to buy the $15 pancakes. She closed the Yelp app 
and imagined a world where reviews couldn’t make her feel 
such things. 
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“Ready to go?” Lily asked. 

“Oh, yeah. Let’s go,” Lily’s dad replied. 

Lily remembered the program was running. It should 
have finished by now. 

“One second,” Lily said. 

Lily ran over to her computer, shaking the mouse until 
the screen turned back on. The program had finished, and 
the results were stored in a file on a remote computer. 
Relieved, she crossed off another box on her mental 
checklist and went back to the doorway. 

“Okay, ready.” 

Lily’s dad, Rob, began to put on his Nike sneakers, but 
then remembered the melted snow, and opted for a pair of 
waterproof work boots, instead. Lily noticed this and 
switched her footwear accordingly. Years ago he had 
decided to never wear sneakers on a wet day, the wet socks 
at the end of it were always a pain when water seeped 
through the holes on the sole of the worn-down sneakers. 

The hallway felt humid, with a smell of damp outside air 
and chemicals in the latex backings of the carpets. The smell 
was rare and pleasant enough to be mistaken as nostalgic, 
despite whatever true origins of its scent there may be. 
Leaves... outdoors, camping, recess in the morning in 
elementary school. Or, chemicals. Lily was struck with a 
pleasant sense of hope, picking up her walk into a playful 
skip, and hopping in a circle before pushing the down 
button on the elevator. Rob locked the apartment door’s two 
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locks behind him before catching up with Lily at the 
elevator. 

The elevator took them into a brown ceramic tile floor 
lobby with brick walls and white ceiling. They took the 
stairs a floor down into the cement basement, and went out 
the parking lobby exit out onto Argyle, and then walked 
west. Much of the snow had melted away, revealing a 
Chicago landscape that, if one were to believe postcards and 
seasonal calendars, was begging to be covered up, caught in 
the act of not being ‘photogenic’. Lily, and a thousand other 
Chicagoans, took out their phones and took pictures of the 
melted snow. “Melted snow!” they’d say. Leafless trees, 
caught between the void of commercialized autumn and 
commercialized winter, felt sad as their thousand and one 
recognitions today were largely a result of their previous 
night’s clothing being melted away from them, their last 
unsold dignity ripped away as they felt as if people were 
documenting some sort of mistake they had made in their 
existence as trees. 

Lily took another photo, because the lighting in the 
previous one was a bit too dark. Her urge to see real winter 
for the 28" time flared up like her urge to eat the $15 
pancakes. 

Rob seemed unfazed but pleased by the warmer weather. 

Lily’s thoughts shifted back to the meeting with her 
community organizer friends later. She thought about 
skipping it and playing another game of Face of Mankind. 
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“Nice day out, huh,” Lily said. 

“Yeah. It’s like spring’s coming. It’s all just a trick the 
weather’s playing on us. It'll be freezing and snowed over 
again by tomorrow.” 

“I guess so,” Lily said. 

Lily crossed the street, Rob followed behind. She walked 
westward down the uneven sidewalk, passed quiet 
apartments, looked at the elderly Jewish people eating in 
The Self-Help Home retirement home’s dining room. An 
elderly couple in their Saturday best were slowly making 
their way into a taxi. The husband appeared 
Parkinson’s-ailed and had to be helped into the front seat by 
one of the young assistants. 

Across the Sheridan barrier and into the commercial 
parts of Chicago Wards 46 and 48, sounds of pedestrian and 
automobile traffic filled the air, with people flooding the 
area to do their weekend shopping at the few Vietnamese 
grocery stores here. 

A group of black men scratched off scratch-off tickets 
inside of the convenience store on the northwest corner of 
Sheridan and Argyle, some “for the hell of it”, some out of 
habit. The shop owner made small talk while the TV 
showed next week’s weather forecast. “Have a good one,” 
he yelled, as another lottery loser walked out the door. He’s 
grown used to the number of people losing at the lottery, 
spending portions of their paychecks, but any sense of 
sympathy is compounded by the Lottery Retail contract he 
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remembered signing, a contract between “The Lottery” and 
“The Retailer”. Every type of scratch-off ticket needed to 
sell at least $100 a week. This was at the back of his mind as 
he interacted with customers. The lottery machine retained 
customers; this helps the shop owner live through increased 
business. 

Some white 30-somethings pushing strollers made their 
way around the corner to line up at Tweet for the typical 
Saturday-morning-90-minute wait. The sign on the front of 
the Masala Indian restaurant still read, “Now Hiring.” A 
middle-aged Indian woman set napkins and silverware at 
each table within the dark interior. 

Vietnamese restaurant, Vietnamese restaurant, jewelry 
store, convenience store, bakery. This rhythm continued in 
slight variations for a while. A giant puddle blocked Lily 
and Rob’s way. Lily walked around, Rob tested out his 
boots. “Good morning,” said a group of black men huddled 
on the same corner as last night. “Good morning,” Lily and 
her father responded. They passed underneath the Argyle 
Red Line train tracks, and turned around north onto 
Broadway, past the convenience store where Rob worked. 
Rob still felt fascinated by the small world of Vietnamese 
culture in this neighborhood, Lily feels equally fascinated 
but with a sense of unease, exacerbated by the 
predominantly white race ratio within the hyper-popular 
Tank Noodle, a large pho-focused restaurant on the 
southeast corner of Argyle and Broadway. 
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Meanwhile, the giant, red, south-facing “ASIA ON 
ARGYLE” sign fixed to the elevated Red Line remained in 
place. 

The “Asia” aspect of the neighborhood dropped off 
significantly as soon as they walked a block north of the 
Broadway/Argyle intersection. Earth Café was on the right, 
inside, two waiters stood silently, occasionally eyeing 
customers. 
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A blast of heat hit Lily as she walked through the 
between, essentially a glass box, of the outside and the store 
interior. A little stand of newspapers and take-out menus 
sat in the corner. Lily and her dad continued on into the 
restaurant. 

“Hi, Janice,” said Rob. 

“Good morning, Rob. You’re here pretty early today!” 
said Janice. 

“Yeah, getting breakfast with the daughter and all, before 
work.” 

“Mm-hmm. You sit anywhere you like. Pretty quiet so 
far today.” 

A busboy sat in the far corner of the restaurant near the 
kitchen entrance, actively looking for customers’ empty 
water glasses. There weren’t any, yet. Lily slid her chair in, 
it screeched against the tile floor. On further inspection, 
there were only a few other filled tables in the restaurant. No 
music was playing. Rob knew what he wanted to order, Lily 
flipped through it a few times before deciding on a stack of 
starfruit pancakes with some kind of condensed milk sauce 
on top. Janice came by and took their orders, walking back 
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to punch them into a computer screen. 

“What’s starfruit taste like?” Lily asked. 

“Stars?” Rob said. 

Lily tried to laugh a bit. 

“Has kind of a funky flavor. Sweet and sour. P’ve heard 
metallic, too. It'll be good. Chefs here know what they’re 
doing,” Rob said. 

“Did you do well at bowling last night?” Lily asked. 

“We went 2 and 1. Lost the last one by 5 pins. I had to 
strike out in the last frame to win it, but I blew it and the ball 
went way left past the pocket, you know, typical. We still 
won the first two though, so we should be set for the 
playoffs next week!” 

Lily forgot what all of the bowling terminology meant, 
but nodded to avoid an explanation. 

“That’s good! Are you guys getting excited?” 

Rob smiled. “Yeah. We’re planning to go out for drinks 
after next week’s game if it goes well. Probably somewhere 
over on Clark Street, one of those nicer bars.” 

“That’s good.” 

Lily’s dad had been bowling for over 30 years, and 
seemed to never tire of talking about it to her. Lily knew it 
made her dad happy, so she didn’t mind when he talked her 
ear off about it, always giving her full attention, even if she 
felt annoyed at times. 

Lily pulled out her phone to check into Foursquare, an 
app that recorded the places she has visited. She used the lag 
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from opening the app to dip out of the conversation and 
look around Earth Café from the position of her seat. It 
looked the same as her previous visits. Cheap nature 
photographs from around the world adorned the blue walls, 
the tables were a pitch black with metal legs. A man walked 
out of the kitchen door, Lily mistook him for a Vietnamese 
customer, before he came over and delivered two small 
bowls of ochazuke. 

“Hi Rob! I see you brought Lily today! Thought I could 
give you something complimentary. It’s some ochazuke to 
get you started, it’s green tea over rice, and then some 
seaweed flakes. Enjoy!” 

“Thanks, Tom, we appreciate it.” 

“Cool! PI see you later at lunchtime!” 

Tom ran off back to the kitchen room. 

“He couldn’t have given us something else?” Lily asked. 

“Oh, it’s good. I know it looks like soggy rice with 
veggies, but give it a shot. It’s a Japanese thing.” 

“Oh, okay, PI try it.” Lily brought a spoonful of it to her 
mouth, expecting the worst, then surprised by the mild taste 
and refreshing warmth. 

“Hm, this isn’t bad.” 

“Yeah, and easy to make, too.” 

Rob’s face turned neutral. 

“Don’t tell Tom I said this, but I think he gave us such 
cheap food because he’s been having money problems 
recently. Getting harder to bring in customers with the 
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weather getting cold and all. It’s a shame because this 
restaurant is real nice... but kind of something that just 
happens in the restaurant business.” 

“They’re closing... again... I mean, you’re losing a job 
again? Why didn’t you tell me earlier?” 

“Wasn’t sure whether or not things were going bad. Tom 
told me a few days ago to start looking elsewhere in case he 
can’t make the rent again... don’t worry about it, Lily. This 
is just how these things go.” 

Lily thought to her position in the Guardians of Mankind. 
She felt she worked hard when she played the game, and 
wondered what it would be like if somehow the higher ups 
stopped having enough money to distribute. However, the 
thought would always be a hypothetical, as the game was 
run by administrators who oversaw the economy, so that 
would never happen. The money wasn’t real, after all. Lily 
felt sympathy and figured the cycle of being rejected from 
interviews, gaining and losing jobs couldn’t be healthy for 
her dad’s emotional health. The state of affairs for people 
like her father made her visibly upset. 

“You okay, Lily? It'll be fine. There should be enough 
money for the two of us for a while.” 

“T know, dad. Just hoping you’ll be okay if I decide to 
move out.” 

“Are you getting the full-time position at that place?” 

“T’m not sure yet. Waiting for this current contract work 
with them to be finished, and they’d say they’d look into it. 
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I’m hoping so, though.” 

“Me too.” 

“Thanks, Dad.” 

Lily took another sip of her ochazuke, feeling better. She 
figured the food would be coming out soon, and walked off 
to the bathroom to wash her hands. The slight reverberation 
of other customers’ chatter faded away into silence, the 
background music became clear in the finished-wood 
bathroom. A pleasant lemon smell filled the air as she 
looked at a cup of faux-bamboo while washing her hands. 
Brian Eno’s Music for Airports was playing in the 
background. 

The tiny finished wood bathroom universe echoed with 
lonesome and scattered piano notes, andante. The music 
made Lily feel detached from the restaurant dining area she 
was in, though she didn’t realize it. She tried not to worry 
any more about the job situation, knowing her dad’s life 
experience and their financial assets were nearly enough. 
The sounds of warm synthesizer pads filled the harmonic 
space of the music, their volumes oscillating in wave-like 
patterns, at times appearing as some kind of wooden flute. A 
doorbell-like motif rang for a 5" time Lily paused for a 
moment and smiled at herself in the mirror. She opened the 
bathroom door, letting the outside light partially into the 
bathroom. The music began to fade away, overtaken by the 
noise of Saturday morning banter. 

Relieved, Lily walked back and sat down at the table. 
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The food arrived shortly after. She felt a sense of relief as 
her pancakes looked normal, and dug into them. She liked 
them, adding ‘starfruit’ to her mental list of things she would 
be okay with ordering at restaurants, on the occasion she 
went out. She asked her dad for some of his “Vietnamese 
eggs” and let him try her pancakes. Lily felt a sense of relief 
and comfort in the food and atmosphere of Earth Café, but 
then remembered the meeting with the community 
organization later, and her computer program running over 
in New York or San Francisco. She patted down her 
backpack to make sure her notebook was still there, then 
flushed out the rest of her thoughts, allowing herself to 
continue talking with her dad. 

“So what is it you’re doing later?” Rob asked. 

“Tm meeting with some other community members to 
discuss how we’re going to bring more people to the next 
meeting with the alderman... gonna try to put pressure on 
him to get other aldermen to support passing an ordinance 
related to the TIFs...” 

The two chatted for a while, eventually, they paid for 
their food (with a discount), and Rob had to change into his 
waiter clothes and work until night. 


Earlier into the two’s meal but after he delivered the 
ochazuke, Tom was sitting in his office. 

Tom wondered if the food he gave to Lily and Rob 
would be seen as too cheap. 
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“But at least it’s something, right? I could have given 
nothing. Rob’s a really good waiter, too, and experienced. 
It’s the least I could do, even if it costs money.” 

Tom sighed and looked at the calendar on his office’s 
wall. November 30", 2013. He opened his budgeting Excel 
spreadsheet, sighed, minimized the window, and laid his 
head down to rest. His phone vibrated, he turned on the 
screen to see that it was a text message from June. 

“What time should we leave for the opening? Can we do 
6:30?” 

6:30 PM was fine for Tom. The art show’s opening was 
all the way down at a gallery, Mana Contemporary, to the 
southwest of Chicago’s Loop, so it would take a while to get 
there — probably an hour, he figured, but the weather looked 
to be okay, at least until the next morning. 

He texted June back and asked if she wanted to eat at 
Chinatown, and then opened a small window, letting in a 
cool breeze. Sunlight and fluorescent lighting mixed, the 
scene of Tom’s office appearing paused, except for the 
gentle chaos of dust particles, away from, onto Tom, lending 
depth to empty space. 
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The previous day, about forty-six blocks south of Earth 
Café, a meeting room at a company was full. 

“Good morning, team!” a woman said. 

“Good morning!” the team replied. 

“T wanted to first say thank you to all of you for staying 
just a bit later on Friday. I know we’ve all been working 
hard this week across both the User Protection Consulting 
and Advertising departments, but I wanted to announce 
some important news.” 

“We’ve been notified by ChiHome Lenders that 
SynerReach is in the running for landing the upcoming 
year’s advertising contract. Congrats to all of you!” 

A short round of applause filled the office room. Other 
overseers and managers sat in anticipation. 

“PII be forwarding relevant information to division 
managers over the weekend, but the general gist is our final 
deadline for initial ad concepting, campaign plans, and 
additional data, will be due Friday, the 6". Pd like to have 
everything ready by that day, and I am counting on all of 
you to lead your teams to that deadline, as it will help 
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immensely in increasing the brand reach and reputation of 
SynerReach, leading us into a strong start for the 2014 
season!” 

“Among the new requirements in this next stage of 
bidding will be a more outlined budget, providing reports of 
past campaigns, as well as planned strategies for 
advertising.” She paused for a moment. 

“And... that’s all I have for you. Told you it’d be quick! 
Anyone have any last-minute questions before the 
weekend?” 

A voice from around the rectangular meeting table called 
out. “What’s the status of the contract workers for the 
advertising?” 

The manager of the tech department replied. 

“Oh, uh, the few people we contracted work out to, 
we’re just waiting right now for some data back from them. 
But depending on how things go, we’ll probably move 
forward with offering one of them a full-time gig. Right now, 
the most progress is from the girl is running some work on a 
server cluster we rented out for her, she says she’d have the 
results back by tomorrow night. If we can get someone 
dedicated to big data analytics, it should really make the 
whole project with the internet-based advertising a lot 
easier.” 

“Mm-hmm, okay. Thanks.” 

A hand from the User Protection Consulting division 
went up. 
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“Uh, does this mean anything different for the User 
Protection division?” 

The woman giving the announcement responded. “For 
the most part, no. I just wanted to fill you all in today so 
we're all on the same page. I don’t have any major new 
changes for our roles among social media brands, but it’s 
possible we may be looking to expand in the coming year to 
work with more recent Chicago-based tech startups. Pl 
keep a conversation with you and the rest of the UPC team, 
and we'll let each other know if anything new comes up. 
Sound good?” 

“Yep, yeah. Thanks.” 

“Anything else?” 

One of the Human Resources heads of the User 
Protection team spoke up. 

“T already notified you about this today, Amy, but I just 
wanted to report to everyone that one of our employees has 
just resigned. I’m not, uh, able to reveal the details right now, 
but things were done on good terms and we’re actively 
working on recruiting a replacement. It’ll up the load on the 
other employees for a while, but we should be okay.” 

“Okay, thanks for bringing that up. Do you need to 
discuss anything with me later?” Amy asked. 

“Oh yeah, possibly.” 

“Okay then, we’ll schedule something for Monday. 
Sound good?” 

“Yeah, that should work with me. Thanks.” 
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The after-hours SynerReach meeting, eventually, came to 
a close. 

“Thanks for your time, everyone! Have a good weekend, 
and see you back on Monday!” Amy said. 

The higher-tier employees from SynerReach shuffled out 
of the room, some donning their coats or checking the time 
on their phones. Amy smiled, then left, going a floor up to 
her office. In the heated staircase, only the echoes of her 
footsteps sounded, bouncing off of the reflective walls, her 
only immediate companion. She checked her watch. 

5:36 PM. 

Already dark. She sighed, looking through the 
nearly-seamless window, making out what was the 
beginning of snowfall. The weatherman said it was an ‘odd’ 
weather occurrence, her phone said to expect stronger 
snows into the evening, but that a warm front would be 
hitting the city by the next morning. This was a relief for 
her. 

She opened the door to floor 32, scanned an ID card, 
walked, and unlocked her office. The office gave a view to 
the north, over Millenium and Grant Park, and parts of the 
South Loop. These were the skyscraper districts of Chicago, 
mainly business buildings. She liked the part of winter that 
let her see sunsets and sunrises as she came to and left her 
company. She took out her gold iPhone 5s and snapped a 
quick photo of the Chicago Loop skyline. She closed the 
camera app, flipping to her Google-synced Calendar app. 
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8 PM: Alinea w Frances / Carl (fastify) 


She called Alinea. A prerecorded voice answered, and 
proceeded to blast distorted smooth jazz for a few minutes. 

“Hello, thank you for calling Alinea. How may I help 
you today?” 

“Hi there, I noticed the weather was acting up today, and 
I wanted to confirm my seating assignment for later 
tonight.” 

“T can definitely do that for you, no problem. Could you 
please give me your last name and time of the reservation?” 

“Sure, it’s Wheeler... and eight P.M.” 

“Let’s see... Amy for 3? Oh, I’m sorry, Ms. Wheeler! I 
should have checked the caller ID. Yes, your seats are 
guaranteed for tonight. We at Alinea and Chef Garrett look 
forward to serving you later today. Do you have any other 
questions?” 

“Yes — what’s the selection of wine for tonight?” 

“Tt’s varied since your last visit, since parts of our menu 
have changed. Shall I read you the changes?” 

“Yes, please.” 

Amy took out her pocket notebook. About one hundred 
or so seconds later... 

“Do you need me to repeat any of that?” 

“No, I’ve got it all, thanks,” Amy said, jotting down the 
last name of the final wine on the night’s list. 
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“Sure, no problem, Ms. Wheeler. Do you need anything 
else?” 

“Oh, one more thing. I have some important guests 
coming today, could you arrange something special for the 
meal... maybe tech-related in some way? I’d be fine with 
fronting any extra cost.” 

“Td have to check with Chef Garrett to see if it’s okay. 
I'll do everything to try to fulfill your request, but it is likely 
that the additional part would take place at the end of the 
meal, Chef Garrett prefers not to interrupt the order of the 
tasting menu’s dishes. Is that alright?” 

“Yes, that’s fine. Thank you so much.” 

“Not a problem at all, Ms. Wheeler. We look forward to 
seeing you and your friends here. Have a safe trip!” 

“Thanks, bye!” Amy paused for a second, then hung up 
the phone, looking out of the window. The city seemed 
darker. It was about 6. She figured she should leave if she 
wanted time to get to her apartment and to Alinea in time. 

“For how many times I’ve dined there, you’d figure 
they'd have some kind of system to at least identify my 
phone. Not a very hard job,” Amy thought. 

“But he was polite about it. So.” 

Amy checked her makeup in the mirror. It seemed to be 
in good enough condition, matching her slim business 
blouse and natural blonde hair. In any case, she budgeted 
enough time to get ready at home before leaving for Alinea. 
Her UberBLACK -— the highest-quality car from Uber, the 
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competitor to the other taxi startup, Lyft — would work well 
for getting all the way up north, and then to the restaurant. 
She called for one with her Uber app, and then took the 
elevator downstairs. As it was after business hours, the 
elevator’s music had stopped. Years ago, the silence for a 
ride taking her up or down hundreds of feet gave her anxiety. 
Over time, the feeling of standing over 300 feet in the sky 
compared to standing upon the ground didn’t feel different 
to her - and she had tuned out the physical realities of riding 
in the elevator. 

The elevator reached the first floor, letting out a shrill 
beep, its pitch slowly oscillating downwards before dying 
out. This, too, was familiar to Amy, who had tuned it out. 

“Phone said my dress arrived earlier today. Finally!” 
Amy thought. She felt a surge of excitement, as she had 
almost forgotten it was coming in the mail, having ordered it 
a week earlier. It was custom-fit, from a designer shop out in 
Milan, a sharp, angled mix of white, navy blue and black. 
She sat in the lobby, eyeing the security guard. She played a 
few games of Angry Birds on her iPhone. She only 
managed 3 stars a few times, before getting a call that her 
Uber had arrived. 

As to her preference, she ran out to the back alley behind 
the office building. The chimera of a space decided to be 
whimsical today, blue fluorescent lighting from the 
restaurants’ back doors across the alley illuminating the 
space. Snow fell, covering the ground except where the train 
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tracks ran on elevated tracks over the road of the alley. Her 
Uber showed up, she got in. 

“Hello, ma’am.” 

“Hey. Bad weather today, huh?” 

“No kidding. I feel ya. ...so, where to?” 

“Ah, well, I’m in a bit of a rush. Could you wait for me 
at my destination and then drive me to a second place, too? 
Pll pay. It’s fine.” 

“That should be fine, ma’am. So where we going?” 
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The ride in the Uber was fast, northbound on Lake 
Shore Drive, passing the east-west street, Fullerton. At 
her apartment, Amy waited for the doorperson to fetch 
her dress package. On the twentieth floor of her 
condominium, unlocked the door to her room, checked 
the weather and got a drink of water. 

After she undressed she brushed her teeth without 
toothpaste. She checked the time as she put on her new 
dress, picking appropriate jewelry and adjusting her hair 
and makeup. 

She gathered her belongings, put on a coat and 
appropriate shoes, checked for her money and phone, 
looked at the time and weather, activated her 
apartment’s security system, turned off the lights, and 
left. 

“Only a few more weeks here,” Amy thought. 

“Thank god.” 

The Uber driver was waiting outside for Amy. He 
was playing a game of Temple Run on his smartphone. 
In it, a player ran endlessly, trying to collect treasures, 
only to die at the end. When you play Temple Run, you 
try to collect as many coins as you can before you die 
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from something inevitably ‘related to temples.’ You got 
to keep your treasure even after you died, able to buy 
new power ups, so that you could beat the previous 
score and collect more coins, to keep doing everything 
again. Millions of people played Temple Run on their 
smartphones. Amy did, too. If you wanted to, you could 
spend money to buy power ups faster, in fact, the Uber 
driver, Sam, had done just that, he had spent the money 
he made from 15% of the time Amy was up in her 
apartment — on some Temple Run power ups. Amy 
opened the door, interrupting a particularly good run for 
Sam. 

“Welcome back, ma’am.” 

“Thank you, Sam.” 

“So are we off to Alinea, now?” 

Ness 

“Great. I’ve been there many times.” 

“Oh, really?” 

Sam started to drive the car. 

“Er, I mean I’ve dropped people off there many 
times,” Sam said. “Seems to be a popular place. I ain’t 
got the money for it though, you know what I mean?” 

“Oh, yeah. I understand,” Amy said. 

Amy sifted through her iPhone, returning some 
replies and e-mails. Agreeable jazz played from the car 
speakers, from an XM Radio station, the same station 
that had been on every time Amy took an Uber to work. 
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Sometimes though, on the way to work in the morning, 
the station would be tuned to the agreeable WBBM 
morning news, with its mentally ingraining jingle, “W — 
B — B- M!” It reminded Amy of how her company was 
not consulting for the WBBM radio station and how the 
handled airtime ads. More mercifully, it reminded Sam 
of morning drives to high school, breakfasts with 
parents, feeling dozy in the morning. 

The car’s digital clock read 7:10 PM. The Uber 
driver and SynerReach CEO at times looked at the snow 
intermingling with neon street signs sticking out among 
uniformly placed and regulated orange streetlamps. 
Tanning salons, hair stylists, dim bars, hamburger and 
hot dog stores, check cashing stations and banks, 
jewelers, office buildings and theatres, pharmacies and 
convenience stores, sandwich shops and cupcake stores, 
donut shops, franchised and independent cafés all wove 
together to form the neighborhood. 

“So what sort of people do you usually drive to 
Alinea?” Amy asked. 

“Oh, all kinds. Most people comes from up here in the 
North Side. Gold Coast, River North, Loop, you name it. 
Sometimes, it’s someone from all the way down in Hyde 
Park. They all different. I guess they all look excited. That’s 
what they’re like. Well, and some other stuff. None of them 
seem poor!” 

“How can you tell if they’re poor?” 
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“Oh, well, I don’t know. Just a thought.” 
The car paused at a red light. 
“Anyways, that place must be pretty good 


>? 


Sam said. 
“Tt’s not the only one I drive people to. You know Elizabeth 
restaurant? That one’s popular. The Aviary too. Sometimes 
The Office. I always ask people what they’re going there for. 
I get a lot of people sayin’ they interested in the culinary arts 
or fine dining experiences. Sometimes business men. Or 
women. Or even college students. Where do those kids get 
the money from? Heh heh heh.” 

“That’s true. I think another common trait is that they’re 
all hard workers, too. It’s even easier nowadays to get a start 
for yourself, with the internet and all. Anyone can go and 
start a business! Great, isn’t it? And in Chicago it’s so easy. 
That’s part of why Chicago’s so well known for our 
amazing restaurants. Good place for the food business,” 
Amy said. 

“Pd like to start a business one day. Gotta live in the 
present, though, you know what I mean? I got needs right 
now. I’d like to experience what Chicago’s so well known 
for,” Rob said. “But maybe one of my passengers will take 
me there sometime! Will it be you, ma’am?” Rob laughed a 
bit, street lights revealing a smile set in dark skin. 

“Oh, not today, I’m sorry. But keep working hard and 
I’m sure you’ll be able to go one day.” Amy said. 

“You know it. I got no other plan. Gotta stay busy and 
help my family out. One of those tickets are hard to come by. 
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Tickets! Those’re fancy. I only ever get reservations, and 
that’s just sometimes.” 

Amy nodded in agreement. 

The scene outside the car grew more eclectic, the jazz 
inside the car remaining agreeable, piano dropping out for a 
brush-driven, mellow drum solo, backed by a well-miced 
acoustic bass. The Uber passed Lincoln Avenue, going south 
on Halsted. People hid from the cold and snow, camping out 
in a McDonalds, some for the rainbow, egg-custard Holiday 
Pies. An empty-looking DePaul University flew by. Amy 
snapped a few photos on her iPhone in order to upload them 
to her Instagram account later. 

“Hey, ma’am. Can I ask you one more question? What 
do you think ‘fine’ in fine dining and ‘arts’ in culinary arts 
mean? I know that’s kind of a fancy question. But you know, 
I like to keep things interesting.” 

Interesting indeed, Amy wasn’t sure herself. She debated 
for a few seconds in her head and then articulated an answer. 

“The fine just means that the whole act of dining treats 
you well. Nice servers, fancy food you can’t find elsewhere, 
being treated well, being treated special, a nice ambience to 
the night.” She remembers a job waiting tables at an IHOP 
in downtown Los Angeles. Like any job, it had a mix of 
ups and downs. “You know, fine, like, compared to like, 
THOP or whatever.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I can see that.” Sam worked in a pancake 
house himself in his high school years, but a pancake house 
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in Chicago. He went there often with friends and family. 
Most answers he got about his fine dining and culinary arts 
questions were like this. If he asked more, he risked veering 
into more dangerous opinion territory, where his tip, and 
possibly job, lay as prey to the passenger. “It’s a good thing 
it ain’t ‘fine’ dining as in ‘I’m fine with this’, eh?”. He 
laughed. 

“Oh, and more expensive, too. And the chefs and 
everyone devote their lives to it,” Amy said. 

Yes, to Amy, the main difference was how exclusive the 
ingredients and the labor behind it was. To her, the rest was 
aesthetics, stuff any restaurant could duplicate. Anyone 
could buy carpet or nice chairs or whatever. Exclusivity was 
her magic word. 

As the car approached Alinea, the song on the radio 
changed to something with a similar feel. The snow picked 
up. 

“And, on to the second question. What’s the ‘arts’ in 
culinary arts mean for ya?” Sam asked. 

Before Amy could figure out an answer, she had to figure 
out a good definition for ‘arts’, but before that happened, the 
taxi was at Alinea and the car was in park. 

“Ah, looks like we’re out of time. Ill save it for next 
time!” Sam said. 

“Thank you for the ride. Have a nice night now.” 

It was 7:25, plenty of time to spare. Amy figured she 
could get some work done while waiting in Alinea’s lobby. 
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She made her way through the shallow snow in her short 
boots, taking extra care to manage her balance. For a fine 
dining restaurant, especially one practicing the culinary arts, 
it had a remarkably plain, black-paint store front. There 
wasn’t even signage, so anyone could miss it. Though, it 
was not the sort of restaurant one walked into unannounced. 
Down the street were some crafts stores, apartments and a 
pizza franchise place. 

She left a large tip for the driver on the Uber app. “I’m 
sure he’ll find a way to come here someday, he just needs to 
keep working hard.” 

Snow continued to fall outside the entrance to the Alinea 
restaurant, meanwhile, the SynerReach independent 
contractor woman programmer finished a few more lines of 
code for her computer program, her father celebrated 
winning a game of bowling, while a man stood around 
talking about Kandinsky’s paintings inside of an over 
century-old museum, in the back of his mind worrying 
about a father’s job as well as the future status of a 
restaurant in a city so well known for food. The snow was a 
fan of none of that, raining down anyways, although not 
without sympathy, extending the gift of nostalgia and 
memory to anyone who partook in its presence. 
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CAVIAR — brioche foam, egg custard, citrus gelee 


DEHYDRATED SALSIFIE - soy sauce, sunflower stem, 
branches 


SKATE WING 


Amy peered down the menu. She remembered the 
morning before she came here for the first time, reading 
reviews online. 

“the art of human life. A magnificent symphony 
bringing light from the dreary darkness of the world of 
dining. Alinea is mastery, Alinea is genius. ” 

She was impressed. The waitstaff had guided Amy and 
her guests to their circular table, white tablecloth, empty, 
with three seats set around the outside. Menus and a glass of 
champagne for each person. Carl and Frances, from the 
company, Fastify, joined Amy for dinner. 

“So, how are you two doing today?” Amy asked, 
swirling her wine glass. Carl answered first. 
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“Tm alright, thanks. Cold, of course, I hate this damn 
snow! Makes it so hard to get around everywhere,” Carl 
said. 

“Yeah, me too,” Frances added. “There were delays on 
the Red Line. I think they were doing track work. For a 
better Chicago, or something!” 

“Yeah, I understand. It really does get in the way of 
everything, the snow. But tomorrow’s weather’s supposed to 
be much better, so we don’t have to break out the heavy 
winter wardrobe just yet!” Amy said. Frances and Carl 
nodded. Amy glanced at Frances and Carl’s clothes. Carl 
had on a normal tuxedo, white dress shirt and black tie, 
almost strangling his neck. The tux was one size too small 
for his wide frame. Frances wore a red dress and had her 
brown hair in a bun, Amy judged Frances to have the same 
size frame as herself, yet somewhat younger. Neither could 
have been in their 30s. A waiter interrupted them, setting 
down their first dish, as well as giving instructions on in 
what order to eat it. 

“Hey, thanks for taking us out here, Amy. This is so crazy, 
I’ve never really eaten anything like this before. It’s like... a 
mixture of theatre and interactivity with eating. I like this,” 
Carl said. He snapped a few pictures with his smartphone. 
The trio ate their first dish and worked on their champagne. 

“So tell me more about this seed funding you two just 
raised! That’s exciting!” Amy said. 

“Yeah, we just raised it from the Hyde Park Angels a few 
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months ago, back in September. Two million dollars! It’s 
insane!” Carl said. “We really couldn’t be happier how well 
this is going. Everyone back at the office is excited.” 

“Yep, I’ve never seen my programmers in such an 
excited state except from when we first launched the app. 
We’re rolling out a bunch of new features — I just finished 
implementing the server backend for one of the new 
features,” Frances said. 

“I really like Fastify’s product model,” Amy said. “The 
whole integration with Uber and the Groupon-like features 
seem like they’ll be a big hit with how popular these cab 
apps are getting.” 

“Thanks!” Frances said. 

“But of course, the big question, and why we’re here, is — 
what types of revenue streams are you guys going to be 
looking at?” 

“Well, when we pitched the app to the Hyde Park Angels, 
we mentioned something about a membership fee, or maybe 
ads in the app... to be honest, we’re not totally sure,” Carl 
said. 

“Yeah. I guess we have a lot of flexibility on how we 
would implement something like that, but we’ve been 
focusing on the product right now,” Frances said. 

“Ah, but as we spoke about earlier, you’ve been 
considering something like taking advertising money from 
restaurants to promote within your app, right?” Amy said. 

“That’s right. We’ve been unsure about how we’d reach 
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out to those restaurants and communicate to them exactly 
what our startup is, but that’s where we’ve run into trouble. 
So we’re looking around at advertising agencies to help us 
out a bit,” Carl said. 

“Good, that’s good!” Amy said. 

Another waiter came out with a bunch of tree branches. 
Some sort of food was hidden inside them, and the three had 
to dig through the branches to find the food. They placed 
branches aside, eventually finding a tiny scrap of food for 
each of them inside. 

“Creative, isn’t it? I think they’Il need a better word than 
just fine dining for this place!” Amy said. 

“Yeah, I think so too. I’ve never had anything quite like it 
before. We really appreciate the offer to come here, Amy.” 
Frances said. The cost of the meal crossed Frances’ mind. 

Amy knew she had the upper hand in this relationship, 
even though the pair was choosing between advertisers. Her 
offer would be hard to beat, with her connections through 
the restaurant industry. The investment for the night’s meal 
— about $1000 — would pay off in the dividends she made 
from the startup. Amy saw it as win-win: minimal labor 
from her company, increased contacts with business owners 
around Chicago, increased reputation within the tech startup 
and other communities, increased profits for SynerReach, 
and more importantly, Amy might be able to land their first 
large ad campaign with ChiHome. Not the largest possible 
ad campaign, she thought, but you had to go gradually, she 
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believed. With her revenue share model where SynerReach 
received a portion of profits from the companies they 
worked with, enough startups did well enough for the 
investment to be worth it. Everyone had a tech startup 
nowadays, and everyone needed good advertising. “That’s a 
fact of the world,” Amy thought. 

“Anyways, with SynerReach we tend to do an upfront 
payment for our services, and then we work on a revenue 
share model for about a year or so. This is pretty standard 
across the industry,’ Amy said. The other two nodded. 
“We’ll talk specifics more, later, but we have deals with big 
internet advertisers like Facebook and Twitter to target the 
Chicago area so you can gain some more users on top of 
what you already have — then we can also reach out to 
restaurants and place ads there with their menus, and so on,” 
Amy said. 

“That sounds great,” Frances said. 

“Yeah,” Carl said. 

A tush of happiness filled Frances and Carl — Amy, too. 
Deals were happening, there was progress to be made and 
progress that was being made at this table in Alinea, in the 
middle of a strong-but-temporary snowstorm on the North 
Side of Chicago. Pedestrians walked by the modest exterior 
of Alinea, swearing at the snow, wishing it would stop 
already. The trio had forgotten about the snow, warm inside 
of the restaurant. 

“Anyways, we can talk details later online. So tell me 
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about yourselves — I’m sorry to have been all business just 
now. How did you two get started with this idea?” Amy 
asked. 

A dozen or so more tiny meals came out for the trio’s 
consumption, as well as some more wine. Amy learned that 
they were both students at the University of Chicago a few 
years ago. Both felt a pressure to be pulled away from 
Chicago, towards Silicon Valley or New York City, but 
remained dedicated to what was their hometown. Carl let it 
slip that he thought the whole idea of Alinea was kind of 
weird, mentioning things about ‘constructed hierarchies’ of 
restaurants and how it made poor people feel bad about 
themselves. Frances nudged him a little, Amy changed the 
subject. It didn’t matter in the end. This meal was about a 
business deal, not opinions on where the deal was being 
made. Perhaps Carl knew this and allowed himself leeway 
in what to talk about. 

The head chef of Alinea came out, and poured some kind 
of chocolate mixture onto a slab that was placed onto the 
table. Eventually, the trio ate it, and it was gone. The chef 
did this once for every other person who came into Alinea 
that night, and every other night, as well. An elderly white 
couple sat at another table, amazed by the spectacle, 
clapping their hands and sipping their wine, placing their 
hand on their jewelry broaches when expressing their 
positive opinion on the wine and food to the chef. The chef 
nodded in agreement and returned to the kitchen. At a store 
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down the block, another couple shared a $10 pizza while the 
kind of music you’d find at a suburban homecoming dance 
played on the stereo system. Back up the road that Amy’s 
Uber drove down to take her to Alinea, people still lined up 
for their $5 2-for-1 Big Macs and $1, 300 calorie Holiday 
Pies. Adjacent apartments were filled with people who 
recently ate, or would eat something. It was about 10 PM by 
the end of Amy, Carl and Frances’s meal. At some point, 
Carl excused himself to go to the bathroom, Amy noticed 
Frances’s hesitation and discomfort with this, and feigned a 
phone call for a while, until Carl returned. 

The trio started to put on their coats. 

“Tt was great to chat with you two. Best of luck with 
everything, and touch base with me on Monday if you have 
any more questions, okay?” Amy said. 

“Yes, thank you so much, Amy. Have a safe ride back 
home,” Frances said. The two waved as Amy got into her 
Uber, back up to her penthouse suite on the twentieth floor 
of a condominium. The snow had dropped about 2 or so 
inches, and so, driving became hard. In the Uber on the way 
back home, Amy thought about how Carl and Frances’ 
business probably couldn’t and wouldn’t grow past a certain 
scale, but it didn’t matter for her in the end. 

“Tt’s okay, even if things don’t work out for them...they 
work hard. They’Il figure out something. For now we’re just 
working together. This is just a stepping stone. Business is 
progress,” she thought, watching the scene from her 
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window as her Uber driver — not Sam , but a different guy — 
drove her north on Halsted. Thoughts of the business plan 
faded away as she thought about her condominium, and 
how nice it was going to be to move. Though Uber was 
convenient, the commute was still a pain. If only there was 
nicer temporary housing elsewhere... at least there was 
Vietnamese food and pho around where she lived, she 
thought. She tossed aside these thoughts, opened up her 
phone and began typing her 8" Yelp review of Alinea, 
occasionally stopping to glance at notes she had taken 
breaks at times during the meal while in the bathroom. 
Maybe, an unstated use of wine was the guaranteed hourly 
bathroom breaks it granted. 

Frances and Carl waited for their cab, and Carl justified 
to himself such an expensive meal. Frances would mention 
that he didn’t pay for it, so it was okay, and besides, they 
were trying to do good in the world with their startup, and 
small businesses gained some of the money from increased 
traffic to their restaurants. And, Frances said that it wasn’t 
their idea to go here anyways, they just had to do what Amy 
asked. “Who would turn going here down, anyways?” 
Frances asked. Carl felt unsure as he watched people 
through the glass trudge on by to their next destinations. The 
insulation room between Alinea and the outside felt like a 
void. Snow drifted by as they waited for a cab in the silent 
heat. The two felt as if their lives had begun to change 
permanently, unable to be stopped. They would look back 
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on the night in a way informed by whatever happened to 
them over the next few years, for now, it felt magical in the 
way all days with good progress did, and in that sense, the 
magic would fade with time. 

The two stepped outside to see the snow. A man passed 
by Carl. Carl froze and dug his hands into his pocket 
without thinking about it. Frances wasn’t paying attention. 

“Good evenin’, sir,” the man said. The man laughed and 
kept on walking, kicking powdery snow to the side as he 
went, carving out a path. 
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The day Lily and her father walked to Earth Café, Tom 
was on his way to open the restaurant. The sun had just risen, 
reflecting off of small puddles adorned the street, soaked up 
by lumpy masses of brownish-autumn-colored leaves, 
giving off a smell, that mixed with the thawing soil and 
melting snow, was distinctly late autumn, or early spring — 
some kind of transition into or away from winter. Tom’s 
memories flashed to a year ago, when Earth Café was 
opening, about half a year after he and June moved into 
Shoreline. The business management aspect and paperwork 
leading up to the opening, as well as hiring, had been a 
hassle, but things eventually got rolling and the days of 
digging through outdated Illinois and Chicago law websites 
were over. As tedious as paperwork was, it eventually 
formed milestones within the filer’s mind. 

Massive oaks stood in front of Shoreline in a small park 
separating Marine Drive and Lake Shore Drive. Despite 
growing over the last year, the trees feigned timelessness. 
The uniqueness of smell to act as key into 
long-thought-to-be-forgotten memories shocked Tom as he 
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remembered more details of last autumn - frivolous, to 
pleasant, to negative. He shrugged this off, going through a 
mental itinerary of his work tasks. 

Early morning joggers, beggars, wanderers, shoppers, 
standers, also adorned the street. Some buying pastries, 
some looking for groceries, some heading to restaurants or 
jewelry stores. Today, Tom was both walker and worker. 

Before the elevated train tracks that lead to Broadway 
Avenue, to the right and left were alleyways that ran parallel 
to the train tracks and the west sides of buildings, extending 
north and south. This sort of alleyway, on Tom’s walk to 
work, was a rare sight, an empty street, extending for miles. 
Tom feared it when he walked home at night. Though 
anyone could step out, thankfully, there were occasional 
groups of people who left the train station, walking 
eastwards in the direction of Shoreline. Tom stayed with 
these groups for safety, since the nightly closing of 
businesses brought the pedestrian traffic with it. 

Though the alleyway stopped southwards as the train 
tracks turned to avoid a large cemetery, and the northwards 
alley stopped as Sheridan Avenue became a west-east street, 
from the vantage point of Argyle, both views appeared 
infinite, the train tracks and buildings shrinking, tapering off, 
the alley like a river running past present-day families and 
businesses and struggling restaurants of all economic class 
and racial makeups. Through this view, one could not deny 
the lack of physical division between neighborhoods, where 
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one neighborhood started and stopped. Though the 
boundary of a neighborhood may have a legal definition, 
through the alley it was clear that near borders, 
neighborhoods influenced each other, mixed, communicated. 

And, of course, Earth Café and Tom and June and 
whoever else, were part of that conversation. 


Eventually Tom arrived at Earth Café’s entrance, a block 
or so north of the busy intersection of Argyle and Broadway. 
He locked the door behind him, door chimes jingling a 
chaotic harmony. Earth Café was a small restaurant: about 
12 tables and 24 seats in all, 2 per square table, which could 
be pushed together for larger parties. It was Saturday, so the 
restaurant was open for 12 hours, from 10 AM to 10 PM. 
Generally, Tom’s co-manager, Janice, a friend he knew after 
college and who helped Tom open the restaurant, held down 
most of the store’s opening and closing on Saturdays, but 
Tom needed to come in today to plan out some last minute 
details with the advertising budget, and so he came in early. 
There was also an art gallery opening that he and June 
wanted to attend later in the evening, so he asked Janice if 
she could take over for him. With waitstaff and cooks, 
managing the rest of the restaurant in the late hours wasn’t a 
hassle if there weren’t a lot of customers, besides fielding 
the occasional complaint, credit card error, and keeping an 
eye on the place every now and then. 

Tom sat in one of the dining room’s chairs, and watched 
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the morning’s light creep in through the blinds of the 
windows. He sighed, opening the blinds and letting the light 
engulf the dining area. It was peaceful at this time, but for 
the restaurant to fulfill its function, Tom knew he’d have to 
let in the two cooks, Janice, and the waitstaff at some point, 
as well as customers, new and old. At that point, his trust for 
the restaurant’s stability would have to go to the staff and the 
members of the public. 

He walked to his small office and took out his laptop 
from his backpack. It was 7:30 and he’d have about an hour 
and a half to get some miscellaneous business work done 
before having to let in Janice and some of the other staff. 
Tom looked up at his calendar. There was a big red ‘X’ on 
the day, Thursday, December eas 2013. 

“RENT DUE. LAST CHANCE” 

The warm weather and sunlight were only temporary 
escapes from the financial reality of the situation. As it turns 
out, managing to keep a restaurant in business is a hard 
thing. Tom had to scale back on the part-time workers’ 
hours, and he and Janice had to take over some of the 
cooking and waitstaff part timers’ hours. Money burn rate 
was high. The restaurant was open 12 hours a day — 10 to 10 
on Friday and Saturday, and 9 to 9 on the rest of the days, 
except Tuesday, when they were closed. Tom had decided a 
year ago that they would be closed on Tuesdays. The other 
obvious choices were Monday and Sunday. Sunday was too 
busy of a day to pass up, he thought, so they would have to 
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be open then. Some other restaurants in the area were closed 
on Sunday or Monday: Tom thought he could get more 
traffic this way. And Tank Noodle, one of the largest 
restaurants, a block south of him, was closed on 
Wednesdays. This way, he thought he could maximize 
traffic to the restaurant. 

He alternated what chefs and waitstaff worked on Friday 
and Saturday nights, thinking that everyone was entitled to a 
social life for the weekends. Tom didn’t mind pulling many 
hours, and thankfully, neither did Janice. With the handful of 
full time and part time chefs and waitstaff, the costs of 
ordering food and beverage, the startup costs of the 
restaurant, monthly rent and yearly business licenses, 
inspections and fees, and putting money in his and Janice’s 
pockets, Earth Café was barely profitable, and in recent 
months, cutting into Tom and Janice’s personal savings. To 
Tom’s dismay, the lack of profit had become more clear in 
recent months. 

Even if Earth Café had to shutter down, Tom and Janice 
would be okay. Both of them had partners who were willing 
to support them until they found new work. Most of the 
part-time staff would be able to relocate. It was the living 
situations of some full-time staff which were the least stable. 

Tom stared at his budget spreadsheet, trying to make the 
numbers add up in a way to where they would be okay. 
They weren’t adding up in the way he wanted. Even with 
the cheap, $1500/month rent, he needed about $400k a year 
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to stay a bit profitable. This meant they’d need to average 
about $1300 a day. He looked at today’s balance: $0. 
Recently they’d been coming short of that goal — the colder 
weather, lack of tourists, and lack of new-restaurant buzz 
had contributed to this effect. Still, he could make less and 
still manage to pay off his overdue rent. 

Tom had little time for holidays or breaks, and so he 
looked forward to tonight’s event with June at the gallery 
opening. Running a restaurant left little time for rest, 
something relieved by the existence of Janice as a business 
partner. 

As he looked at numbers, it was about 8 AM or so. He 
paused a moment as if to will away his restaurant’s situation, 
and then called up his landlord, hoping for more time on the 
rent. 

“.,.Hello? This is Tom Morita. I’m calling about the rent 
payments for Earth Café.,” Tom said. 

“Oh, hey Tom. How is it going there?” the landlord 
asked. 

“It’s alright. Haven’t opened today yet. Sorry I haven’t 
managed to get last month’s rent in full, yet,” Tom said. 

“Ah, I see,” The landlord said, in a neutral tone. “Well, 
the story on my side hasn’t changed much. As much as I 
love your restaurant, the place is going to have to close 
down if you can’t make December. It’s still due by midnight 
on the 12", after that, I’ll need to start fielding requests for 
the space I’ve been getting. City council has been thinking 
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about making a marketing effort for this area around Argyle 
Red Line Station, and I need to get in on some of that. It’s 
not what Pd like to be the case, but it'll be better for 
everyone in the community if there’s a new or profitable 
restaurant here. Now, I know I can’t make you close the 
restaurant or declare bankruptcy, but I think we both know 
the alternative would be going to court and I don’t think 
either of us want that, now.” 

Tom looked up at the ceiling. 

“Oh... okay. So I guess I'll try to get that money to you 
by then?” Tom said, as if there could ever be an alternative 
that worked for both parties. Going to court to be forced to 
file for bankruptcy would a worse fate, so instead, he’d 
close the store if he missed the payment. 

“Yes, that would be great. I’m rooting for you, Tom, I 
really am. And if things don’t work out, I'll be happy to give 
you the contact info of the next restaurant owner, I know 
you’re going to have a number of employees to turn over.” 

“Yes, that’s true... thanks anyways. And that sounds 
great about the new owner, Ill make a note of that, for 
sure....anyways, Ill let you get back to whatever now, you 
have a nice day,” Tom said. 

“You too, Tom. Don’t forget, the 12"! the landlord 
repeated, quickly hanging up the phone. 

Tom sighed and stared at his calendar. He thought about 
taking out a loan, but this would be only a temporary fix. 
He’d have to make back some extra percentage of the rent 
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by the next month, and it was hard to predict that far in 
advance, especially with the winter weather and holiday 
shopping patterns. Tom felt lucky to have the data from a 
year’s worth of restaurant business, though. Past data, as 
well as repeat customers, were weapons he had, which 
replaced the temporary weapons of novelty, which brought 
in the community, but had since faded away in 
effectiveness. 

Still, Tom wasn’t in a panic. The current employees 
could find new jobs. Some were even used to the high 
turnover. Tom figured, it was Chicago, and naturally, there 
had to be a solution involving advertisement. 

He wondered whether June had woken up and if she’d 
be okay at work having to interview more people, knowing 
her friend, the other manager, was probably going to be 
replaced, for the efficiency of Target. A new manager would 
let June reduce both her overtime hours, and the part-time 
workers’ extra hours. Tom felt June was lucky, not having to 
worry about the specific financials and accounting, the 
marketing, all of the stock management and business junk 
that came with running a place, before you could even get to 
the whole point, which was serving food to a customer. 

He heard someone enter the back door of the restaurant, 
probably a chef, probably Martin. 

“Groupon,” Tom wrote onto a sticky note. Groupon was 
an internet startup that paired with small businesses to 
increase their traffic — the business advertised a coupon for 
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their business on Groupon’s website, part of the profits from 
that deal went to Groupon. They were a large company, 
though, so Tom didn’t know whether the turnaround time 
would be fast enough for getting into the program. Tom 
made a note to lookup more info, later, but for now he’d 
have to help set up some of the kitchen and food prep for the 
café’s opening in an hour. 

Tom closed his laptop, did a few deep breaths, and then 
did jumping jacks to get his blood rushing, as if shedding 
the mental shell he was thinking in. He stared down the red 
calendar ‘X’ threatening to close down Earth Café, then left 
his office and yelled “GOOD MORNING!” to whoever had 
just entered. 

“Good morning, boss,” the person who just entered 
replied. 

“Hey, Martin! How’s it going today?” Tom asked. 

“Same as usual, can’t complain. What are we serving for 
the special today?” 

“I was thinking a rice bowl with a few pieces of 
tonkatsu... and whatever else you want.” 

“Got it, chief. PIL get started on the batter and other stuff, 
then,” Martin said, in a matter of routine. 

Martin went back to fetch some eggs and flour for the 
tonkatsu breading. Tom helped out by making a batch of 
rice. He rinsed and drained a few cups of white rice, then let 
it sit to soak. Tom thought about how to break the news 
about the possible new takeover to Martin. He stood, mixing 
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the rice and water in the restaurant-sized rice cooker. It was 
hard to imagine it empty by the end of the day, but there it 
stood, every night, nearly all-gone from the day’s customers. 

The backdoor to the restaurant opened, and in came Julie, 
one of the full-time waitstaff. She stood around the entrance, 
taking off her coat, then tying a black apron around her 
waist, checking for her ink pen and pad of rectangular slips 
of paper to take orders with. There were no slips of paper 
left, so she’d have to make more. Julie walked into the 
kitchen. 

“Hey, Tom, how’re you doing?” Julie said. 

“Good, Julie. Have a pleasant Friday night?” Tom said. 

“Yep. My boyfriend and I finally went to see the 
immigration play over at the Neo-Futurists Theatre. West on 
Foster for a few blocks. You ever been?” 

Martin returned with the eggs and flour, greeted Julie, 
and went on with food prep. 

“No, I haven’t. I’ve never been one for theatre, even 
though I was in New York for so long. How was it?” Tom 
said. 

“The actors are very talented! The play itself had to do 
with issues of immigration and nationality in America. It 
mixed itself with some comedy, too. It also talked a bit 
about how bureaucracies are ultimately made up of 
imperfect humans. We — uh, the audience — had to split up 
into groups about halfway through. That was pretty weird.” 

“T see. Cool,” Tom said. “That sounds like it was really 
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interesting.” Tom liked the word ‘interesting’, it let him 
seem like he cared about the topic at hand without having to 
worry about engaging with it. Julie often dug deeper into 
topics of discussion and he never felt he had the time for it 
at work, and thus, ‘interesting.’ 

“Oh, uh, yeah. It was. You should go sometime. There’s 
this really casual play called ‘Too Much Light Makes The 
Baby Go Blind’. I went for the first time in college. It’s 
25... or was it 30... short plays, to be done in under an hour. 
In New York, they order pizza if they finish, I think.” 

“That sounds cool too. I should go sometime. Maybe 
June would be interested. We’re going to see an art opening 
in Pilsen. Hope it’s good.” 

“What’s it about?” 

“T’m not sure yet. P1 look it up later. Anyways, I'll leave 
it to you guys for now. Martin, the rice cooker should be 
ready to be turned on soon,” Tom said. 

Julie went to wipe down the tables and seats, setting 
napkins, small plates, condiments, and silverware on each of 
the tables. They would open in about 45 minutes or so, at 10 
A.M. Tom went back to his office, staring at the results page 
of a Google search for “chicago food startup”. He opened a 
few new tabs for news sites, then looked up at the red ‘X’. 

“I should really go tell them updates about the situation 
before today’s work starts,” Tom thought. “Not really sure 
how to do it. I guess I can be casual. I mean, the landlord 
said they would be able to work at the new place. . .if there’s 
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work available.” Tom closed his laptop, standing up from 
his chair and walking back out to the kitchen. 

Tom eyed Martin as he worked. Tom paced for a few 
seconds. 

“Hey, Martin. Can I talk with you for a minute or two 
after you finish what you’re doing? It’s about the budget.” 

Martin paused for a second. “Yeah, sure, boss. Gimme a 
second.” 

Tom walked out to the dining area and asked Julie, too. 
Martin walked out of the kitchen and sat next to Julie and 
Tom at one of the empty tables. 

“So, I know we’ve all been worried about the future of 
your jobs here... believe me, I’ve been worrying about it 
every day since we’ve been having trouble making rent. You 
might have been able to tell, but we didn’t do as well as we 
needed to yesterday. I’ve decided this is mainly from a lack 
of advertising, so I’ve been looking into options as to what 
to do.” 

Martin and Julie blank-faced nodded at Tom’s words. 

“Now, the rent is due in about 2 weeks, and if I miss that 
deadline, we’ll have to close up, of course.... Pve got your 
paychecks guaranteed until then, so don’t worry. Pm happy 
to be your reference for new jobs if you need it. This area is 
going to be growing in the future, so worst comes to worst, 
there are going to be opportunities out there. In fact, the 
landlord told me that another restaurants owner has their eye 
on this place, and they’d be willing to work out a job deal 
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with you all, if need be.” 

Some silence. Martin crossed his arms. Julie slid a 
napkin around the table. 

“Thanks Tom, I really appreciate you telling us this,” 
Julie said. Martin nodded in agreement. 

“So do either of you have any questions for me?” Tom 
asked. 

“Yeah. Pve been looking into other options on places to 
apply, just to let you to know. I was gonna ask about the 
reference thing later today, but you have that covered. 
Thanks, man.” Martin said. 

“It’s no problem, Martin. Anyways, I’ll leave you two to 
work. Let me know if you need anything. I think we should 
be okay, I’ve got a few plans I’m working on, as does 
Janice,” Tom said. He walked back to his office, leaving 
Martin and Janice to contemplate on why Tom chose to tell 
them such details at this time of day. The silence within the 
restaurant-in-daily-preparations turned eerie and unsettling, 
as the tone shifted towards financial realities and the 
prospects of having to job hunt. Martin thought to worries 
about his family during the holiday seasons, expectations 
among relatives for gifts and new year cheer, Julie worried 
about her boyfriend’s reaction to her not being able to hold 
down another job, despite it not being her fault — she was 
holding it down, though it threatened to slip away. Still, this 
was just how small businesses were. 
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Tom went back to his laptop. 9:43, the screen read. He 
opened up Google Chrome and clicked on a few of the links. 
The first was the Groupon site. The others, a few other 
food-related startups. Yelp. GrubHub. Tom already tried 
advertising on Yelp, and already used GrubHub. Tom 
decided to click on the “News” tab. 10 articles popped up. 

Yelp: Accused of Faking Negative Reviews and filtering 
positive ones 

Tom couldn’t help but feel like some reviews for Earth 
Café were faked, and that some legitimate reviewers had 
been filtered, causing his rating to be 3.5. There was nothing 
he could really do about it, except possibly hand over his 
nonexistent money for advertising on their website. So, he 
didn’t advertise with Yelp. 

Fresh Fridges startup brings lunchtime meals to 
low-income neighborhoods 

Tom clicked on the article. It was about a startup that was 
trying to increase the health of corporate workers by using 
vending machines to sell salads in plastic jars. They sold for 
$7 each, and the day after, they were sent to vending 
machines in low-income neighborhoods and sold for $1. 
Some people were interviewed for the article. One man said 
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he ‘wouldn’t eat that stuff because it ‘looks like squirrel 
food’, deciding to munch on a ham-packed sandwich 
instead. Another woman, working as a security guard for a 
Woodlawn office, said ‘her tongue didn’t like the taste of 
salads’, taking a bite of a greasy hamburger and Cheetos 
instead. Tom wondered if he could change these people. 
Some things, though, are just ingrained into one’s 
upbringing. 

According to the article, the creator wanted to increase 
healthy living in low-income neighborhoods — she was also 
looking for local business people to help out with making 
some salads each day. They had openings in the Uptown 
neighborhood. Tom liked this idea, and wrote down the 
e-mail address and kept the browser tab open. He went to 
the next article. 

Chicago food startup ‘Fastify’ raises seed funding round 
from Hyde Park Angels 

Tom jotted down some notes in his notepad program. 

“This is sort of weird... they say they’re... Uber plus 
Groupon? Maybe money to be made here. Says it hooks 
into the Uber app and calls cars that take you to restaurants 
for discounts. I wonder if that would actually work. And if 
the person doesn’t take the ride, it’s fine, they can still use 
discounts. Hm.” 

He started his e-mail to the Fresh Fridges CEO , typing 
fast. It was almost 10. 

Hi, I’m Tom Morita. I’m the co-owner of Earth Café in 
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the Little Vietnam section of Uptown. Today, I saw an article 
about your service. I love the sentiment about making 
healthy options more available, especially in the poorer 
neighborhoods of Chicago — my restaurant emphasizes 
flavorful, beautiful and healthy foods at an affordable cost. 
If its possible, please let me know if you have any need of 
help. I'd be happy to provide some salads — some ideas that 
come to mind are an Asian salad... 


Tom remembered a comment while he was in the fourth 
grade, where someone called his lunch an ‘Asian salad’ and 
asked if it had ‘rat shit’ on it. Perhaps that person today was 
ordering sushi in order to be trendy. 

A voice interrupted Tom’s train of thought. 

“Hey Tom, it’s 10 A.M. Other employees are here, too. 
We’re opening.” It came from outside Tom’s office — it was 
Janice, the restaurant’s co-owner. 

“Sounds good, Janice. Thanks. By the way, I filled Julie 
and Martin in on the money situation... so don’t worry 
about that for now. I told Rob on Thursday, too.” Tom said. 

“Thanks, Tom.” 

Tom finished the e-mail. 

- some ideas that come to mind are salads incorporating 
ingredients like pickled daikon, carrots, wakame seaweed, 
sesame seeds, and tofu. Let me know if that of any interest 
to you. Thanks for your time! 

Regards, 
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Tom Morita 

Tom proofread it, his body unable to contain an energy. 
How simple an e-mail was. Then, he remembered his 3.5 
star rating on Yelp and wondered whether or not the Fresh 
Fridges CEO would look down on that. 

He sent the e-mail off into the void, and rewarded 
himself by browsing a few food blogs. Eventually the guilt 
of procrastination built up, and so he got started on the 
e-mail to Fastify. The scent of breaded tonkatsu, American 
breakfast foods, various vinegars floated into the room — the 
restaurant began its day once again. Tom gave in to a few 
more food blogs and then started the e-mail. 

“Hi, I’m Tom Morita. I just read the news about the 
funding that your app, Fastify, raised — congratulations! I 
run a restaurant in the Uptown neighborhood . I’m writing 
today to ask if you have any opportunities for working 
together. We focus on affordable, healthy foods that 
incorporate elements of Japanese cuisine for American 
palates. Please respond if this is of interest to you all. 
Thanks for your time! 

Regards, 

Tom Morita.” 

“That one came out a lot smoother than the previous,” 
Tom thought, hitting the send button. A few moments later, 
a message popped up in his inbox. 

“Thanks for contacting Fastify! A customer service 
representative will...” 
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A few lines down... 

“Looking to work with us as a restaurant owner in the 
Chicago area? Use this form here!” 

He clicked on the form, filled out some info, copy-pasted 
his previous e-mail and submitted the form. 

Tom felt productive, and, even though sales were still 
behind, had a semblance of hope that the income was on the 
way up. He was sure that Earth Café would be okay, and the 
rent would be paid, and that Julie, Martin, and the other staff 
wouldn’t have to go looking for jobs, that June wouldn’t 
worry, neither would he or Janice, and he wouldn’t have to 
look for a job either... 

“Hey, Tom. Rob is here with his daughter. Could you 
bring something out for them? I told them it’d be on the 
house,” Janice said, peering into the office. 

“Yeah, sure. One sec.” 

Tom got up, and went and poured some hot tea over 
some rice, and added some garnishings. He walked it out to 
Rob and Lily, sitting in the dining area. Lily cast a skeptical 
look for a second, which faded when Tom said hello her 
father and explained the ochazuke dish. Only a few other 
customers were there. From beyond the window, the 
McDonalds “Jalapeno Cheeseburger - $1!” ad at the bus 
stop across the street tried to antagonize Tom. There would 
be no way he could afford selling his food for a dollar 
without heavily reducing wages and standardizing the food. 

He walked back to his office, looked at the budget, then 
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texted June about the night’s art opening. 

Still no response to either of his queries. But, it was a 
Saturday. It was almost 11. Soon the lunch crowd was 
supposed to show up, and then he’d have to go help out with 
some cooking, busing and waiting duties, as well as help 
Janice answer calls or deal with pick-up orders. 

He thumbed through some pages on his phone, reading 
some articles on “Hot New Restaurant Openings” around 
Chicago. A restaurant called A10 had opened recently in the 
Hyde Park neighborhood. The Yelp reviews weren’t that 
favorable, complaining about ‘awkward waitservice’ and 
‘average food’. An angry chord struck inside of Tom every 
time he read an entitled-toned Yelp review of restaurants, 
this time was no different. He wished June or Janice were 
here so he could complain about it. With no one in sight, he 
turned to angry thoughts. 

“These jerks! Don’t they know how hard it is to manage 
employees on the first few days of an opening? I swear, they 
think everything opens just like magic and poof! There’s the 
restaurant and your food. Good food and beauty doesn’t 
come for free!” 

If June were here, she’d joke about the one time Tom got 
upset after playing the Diner Dash video game on one of 
their new Windows computers at home. June said the game 
was supposed to be fun and about time management, but 
Tom argued back that it was reductive of the entire 
restaurant experience. “Of course it is- it’s a game —and it’s 
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only from a waiter’s point of view!” June said. Tom thought 
that it reduced restaurants to a series of numbers based on 
getting customers in and out as fast as possible, and trying to 
profit off of customers, no matter their backgrounds. Tom 
thought that the restaurant was a far more complex 
experience of managing your customers. He felt like he was 
entering into a relationship with each hire, even if it was just 
a part-time high schooler looking to make some money for 
movies or clothes, or a 50-year old male down on his luck, 
trying to find a way to keep themselves off of the street in a 
dried up job market. Tom also felt like the game made 
diners look like money machines, and didn’t take into 
account their emotions when coming into the restaurant, 
their experience with the aesthetic of the restaurant or the 
food, or the fact that some customers formed relationships 
with restaurants and their staff. 

June admitted that Tom had some good points, especially 
for him not being a huge video game player. Tom swept his 
phone’s screen, moving back to the article about A10. A 
giant ad popped up in the way, advertising to “BUY 
RENTER’S INSURANCE NOW!”, with a photo of a 
middle-aged black woman wearing a forced smile, sitting 
backwards on a chair, like a cowboy. 

“T don’t need renter’s insurance, I already have renter’s 
insurance from you!” Tom thought, trying to close out the 
ad. Instead, he poked it by accident and it took him to the 
insurer’s web page. Tom tapped the screen, trying to stop his 
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internet browser app, but he caused the phone to lock up for 
a moment, lag, freeze, and then crash. 
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“Bye, Lily. Go show the Mayor who’s boss around 
here!” Rob said, walking to the back of the restaurant to 
get dressed for his shift. Lily would have the rest of the 
day to herself, which she was often glad for, though on 
some Saturdays her dad didn’t have work. She felt a mix 
of happiness and annoyance at this with the obligation to 
spend time with Rob. 

“Bye, dad. See you at home,” Lily said. She zipped 
up her coat and walked out into the warm-for-December 
weather. ‘Earth Café’ in some generic bold, green font 
was plastered onto the front of the restaurant’s black 
metal facade. It was the same font as the laundry store 
next door, Tom had asked the owner for advice on where 
to source the signage from. This also helped him more 
easily get past the signage paperwork with the city. Lily 
looked back into the restaurant as she walked by, 
watching Janice and Julie taking orders and punching in 
orders to the electronic order system. Tom was helping 
Martin cook in the back, and orders would print out one 
by one as the waitstaff entered each order. 

Lily glanced at an old white man hobbling by, 
wearing a neon green overcoat that read in blue 
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branding: “2002 Pharmacia Walk For Charity!” . She 
assumed he lived in the retirement home near Shoreline. 
She kept walking south, glancing at a CTA bus adorned 
with ads for Microsoft’s Surface Tablets. Lily could 
never imagine using one, herself. The bus was nearly 
clad in the ad’s purple-pink color design. 

Cars and bikes passed by, pizza cars and taxis with 
hotel or insurance ads. A red light turned on, turning 
the Broadway and Argyle intersection into a small 
advertisement fair. Everyone zoomed away as soon as 
the light turned green. Lily crossed Argyle, turning left 
and going east towards the Argyle Community center. It 
was nearly noon, and glancing to her left, she saw 
hordes of people that were inside Tank Noodle, drinking 
and eating their pho, fruit ice bubble drinks and other 
Vietnamese foods. Extra pho was collected by busboys 
and dumped into pale grey trashcans. Tank Noodle 
drove up business in the area on weekends and Friday 
nights. 

Past a beauty store, some bakeries and other types of 
stores, and parked cars and piles of water, Lily reached 
the community center. She was the first one there. A 
black-haired secretary recited a greeting to Lily, and 
then stared at her screen. 

Some mild Belle & Sebastian music played from 
baby-blue colored speakers mounted into corners. A 
gentle male voice sang out melancholy words while 
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piano and bass piddled in the background. Lily sat down 
into one of three purple-padded, black plastic chairs, 
right next to the potted aloe plant near the window. On 
occasion, muted honks and yells came through from 
outside. The sound and music irritated Lily, so she put 
on her headphones, connected to her phone, and started 
listening to a dubstep mix someone had thrown together 
and put onto Soundcloud. Lily felt energized, the space 
of the entrance room now emanating a different emotion. 
Lily liked escaping to an aural mini-universe and 
drowning out her surroundings, with only a quick use of 
her phone. Even if she didn’t have any music in mind, if 
she liked what she was hearing somewhere, she could 
use her Shazam app to identify the song playing, and 
then go listen to it on Youtube. 

The secretary was still minding her business sitting 
behind the desk, checking her Facebook and e-mail. 
Dropped on the chair next to her was a copy of 
Saturday’s Chicago Sun-Times . 

“Ditka Dash 5k” 

It was an article about a 5k that ran on Friday the 29". 
The article had a few Thanksgiving-related jokes and 
mustache-related jokes, Mike Ditka used to be a coach 
of the Chicago Bears football team. Lily believed the 
race was a waste of money and there were far better 
things than people wasting their time running around 
just to give the money to Special Olympics. 
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Lily thought, “Special Olympics is a good cause, I 
guess. But why does it take a race for them to donate 
anything? Oh... free t-shirt. Picture opportunities. I can 
think of five better ways to spend money better versus 
running a damn 5k. Every time these things run the bus 
routes get all messed up on the southern half of Lake 
Shore drive. People get delayed! People have places to 
go and things to do and all we have is just these people 
running around for...” 

She closed the paper and tossed it back onto the chair 
next to her. It was almost 12:15. She asked the secretary 
if it was okay to go to the meeting room now, got the 
key and went to the room. No one was there. A window 
looked out into a small alleyway. Iron bars covered it. 
Yellow fluorescent light illuminated the room, also 
making a slight buzz. An old black TV with a VCR tape 
slot sat on top of a push cart, sitting in the corner of the 
room, against a green chalkboard with quickly erased 
notes from some past meeting. Lily sat down in one of 
the staticy orange chairs surrounding the 10-chair 
meeting table. It had a cheap, faux-marble finish. At the 
least, the room was quiet. Lily took out her notebook 
and went back over her notes. She looked back to one of 
her first notes from when she became more interested in 
local activism. 

Chicago is divided into wards. Each ward has an 
alderman. Aldermen meet monthly at City Council 
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meetings with Mayor Rahm Emanuel to discuss 
ordinances (law changes) and other policies. Any 
alderman can create an ordinance idea and get other 
aldermen to sign in support (corruption? Pay to support 
their own?). Aldermen also form committees. One of 
them is the ‘rules committee’. Any alderman can decide 
to try to vote a proposed ordinance into the rules 
committee. If this happens, then the council can t vote on 
the ordinance unless they vote the ordinance out of the 
rules committee (why???). Lots of ordinances dont get 
voted out of the rules committee to be acted upon. The 
mayor can sign executive orders to create laws. 

seems like a lot of pressure for everyone. Mayor has 
too much power 

Lily heard a knock on the door. It was Tonya, the 
woman who started their small group. She was taller, 
more slender than Lily, her skin a lighter shade of brown. 
She also wore normal-looking glasses. 

“Hey, Tonya. How’re you doing?” Lily asked. 

“Oh, hey Lily. I’m doing pretty good. How about 
yourself? Tonya said. 

“Feeling sorta tired. Just ate lunch with my dad. Do 
you know where Polly is? Marissa texted me earlier and 
said she’d be on time. I guess she’ ll be getting here 
soon.” 

“Polly actually had to cancel today. Ended up having 
a doctor’s appointment or something. It’s fine though, I 
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can meet with her later to fill her in on everything. But 
yeah, so like, are you excited about this? The town hall 
meeting will be next week! We’ll finally get to see how 
much our work paid off,” Tonya said. 

“Yeah I guess. I mean I am excited. Just a bit 
nervous... never been to one or had to do stuff for it 
before, you know?” 

“I can understand that feeling, but... itll get easier 
over time, I think. And I mean, it’ll be great when we get 
some stuff going up around in here!” 

“Yeah, that’s true,” Lily said. 

There was a knock on the door. Lily got up to open it, 
making her way around the table. It was Marissa — Lily’s 
height, but straighter hair and darker skin. They had 
attended the same high school together and stayed in 
touch even after Lily decided to forego college for a 
programming career. 

“Hey everyone! How’re you all doing today?” 
Marissa asked. 

“Pretty good,” Lily said. Marissa went and sat down 
at the table, closing the door behind her. 

Tonya pulled out her notebook at turned pages, 
getting to the middle of it. 

“So I just wanted to run down on our quick game 
plan. I still believe it’s best that we start small, so on 
today’s agenda I propose we talk about our strategy up 
until the town meeting, and then from then till the City 
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Council meeting. Sound good?” Tonya said. 

Lily and Marissa nodded in response. 

“So our main goals are to increase awareness of TIF 
surpluses to the Uptown neighborhood, while 
encouraging people to show up to the Town Hall 
meeting with the alderman next Friday. There, we want 
to convince the alderman to, at the next City Council 
meeting on December 12 S35 Thursday - to vote ‘yes’ 
to get the TIF surplus ordinance out of the rules 
committee, and bring up to the rest of the alderman the 
importance for a discussion on such a topic. It’s unlikely 
that it will be voted out of the rules committee so that 
everyone can vote on turning it into law, but it’s good to 
start a public discussion and increase the public’s 
awareness of TIFs,” Tonya said. Lily and Marissa jotted 
this down in their notebooks. 

“So what’re we gonna be doing?” Marissa asked. 

“My plan was to do some basic canvassing around 
here in the daytime, for people living in Ward 48. I’m 
also planning to write a blog post calling local residents 
to action regarding the TIFs, so that some of us can get 
started on the internet side of things — Lily, you said 
you'd be fine with promoting that and trying to contact 
others?” Tonya said. 

Lily’s schedule was a bit packed the next week, what 
with the deadlines for her contract work coming up. 
When it ended, she had a chance for an offer from 
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SynerReach full time. She didn’t know her schedule on 
Thursday. 

“Yeah, I can try to do that. I might be busy this 
upcoming week but PII try to do both. I know I can 
make the town hall meeting,” Lily said. 

“Okay, good,” Tonya said. 

“Now when we’re canvassing or talking to people on 
Twitter we need to go through some of the common 
explanations for what TIFs are. Just to go by them really 
fast, TIFs are Tax Incremental Funds. People in the city 
government district off buildings in Chicago, setting a 
base value for their property tax paid. For the next 23 
years, if the property tax paid exceeds that base value, 
that extra tax gets rerouted into a TIF for the TIF district, 
rather than the normal taxing bodies, like schools, parks, 
fire departments, and so on. Our goal is to get the 
alderman to help try to pass legislation that would 
require TIFs making lots of money — like the South 
Loop one — to send any unused TIF money with no plans 
to be used, to distribute it back to local governments 
making up the TIF district, so that it can be spent on 
education and other uses. Most TIF funds end up going 
to projects the mayor or someone associated with the 
TIF fund wants, or it’s used to help fund private 
development of stores and restaurants, which can be 
useful, but is harmful for lower-income neighborhoods 
that aren’t able to attract any sort of private investment,” 
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Tonya said. 

“Phew, that was a lot, I know. It’ll be far more 
convincing to whoever you’ re talking to if you can 
explain how it affects their communities.” 

Lily made note of this in her notebook, then thought 
about how it ‘helps fund private development of stores 
and restaurants...’ “I wonder if the TIF would be able to 
help subsidize dad’s boss’s restaurant,” Lily thought. 
“So wouldn’t that mean that this surplus ordinance 
would take away that potential money? Or wait, I might 
be missing something. Maybe increased education and 
safety would attract more customers over time. It’s clear 
this stuff isn’t black and white, huh.” 

Lily was impressed by Tonya’s ability to clearly roll 
off the argument for the TIF surplus distribution 
ordinance. She suppressed her urge to argue about the 
possibility that it might not be so easy to flat out support 
such an ordinance — besides, she figured — Lily didn’t 
think she understood the complexity of the problem at 
hand as much as Tonya. City spending and economies 
were notoriously hard to predict and model, Lily figured 
— otherwise someone would have programmed a model 
by now and most city’s problems were solved. For a few 
seconds, Lily’s attention blanked out from the Argyle 
Community Center, focusing on the point of the jobs she 
was remotely running for SynerReach. They were just 
for optimizing advertising strategies around Chicago and 
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in online spaces. 

“The problems are so satisfying to solve, but 
something doesn’t feel right when I also think about the 
stuff Tonya’s talking about....” Lily thought. Tonya was 
talking about how to behave when talking to someone at 
their apartment door. 

“Be a little pushy — remember, the point isn’t 
necessarily to get them to come to the meeting, but to 
get them thinking about what TIFs are and mean for 
their family and community. But if they seem angry or 
upset, it’s better to just offer a pamphlet or business card 
and then be on your way,” Tonya said. Tonya then pulled 
out a map of Ward 48, with outlines where she, Lily, 
Polly and Marissa were to walk around in pairs 
canvassing. 

“Wow, this is sort of scary going around talking to 
people at random,” Lily said. “I feel like I'll be really 
tired at the end. But it’ll be worth it, right?” 

“Yeah, I think so,” Marissa said. “Plus, I'll be tagging 
along with you, so we should be fine.” 

The trio chatted and caught up for a while, also 
discussing other issues related to the Chicago 
government and American politics in general. Lily felt 
energized at the end, glad to have the support of friends 
in something unrelated to her work. Though the weather 
outside had become overcast, the feeling of the room 
created an illusion of outdoor sun. Even the stillness in 
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the sounds of the room now had a gentle tone to them. 

“So, again, the town hall meeting is at 7:00 PM next 
Friday, the 6™. Then the City Council meeting will be 
broadcast live starting at 5:00 PM on the Thursday after, 
the 12". Anyways we’ll stay in touch on progress until 
then. I’ve got to go run off to work, now,” Tonya said. It 
was about 1 PM. They said their goodbyes, walking 
back out of the room out of the small hallway, past the 
secretary desk and purple chairs and back out onto 
Argyle. Tonya walked towards the Argyle Red Line CTA 
station to take the train. 

“Hey Marissa, wanna come hang out for a while? I’m 
feeling sort of mixed about all these things. Or feeling 
kind of complicated about it. Not sure. Has to do with 
my dad and his job and stuff,” Lily said. “I’ve got to do 
some contract work later, but I’m free for a few hours.” 

“Sure thing, girl. Can we go to Patisserie P first? I 
wanna get some of those Chinese Buns for lunch,” 
Marissa said. 

The pair crossed the street. It was bustling more than 
a few hours ago, but within a few more hours, would 
have died down, and a few more hours of that, reached a 
low point, just like the previous snowy night. The giant 
iron Foremost Liquors signs stood in the distance, 
dominating the other cheap storefront signage. Lily 
hopped up onto the curb on the other side, Marissa 
lagging behind. The door’s bells rang as the two entered, 
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the bakery owner glancing over. 

Patisserie P’s storefront was a fancy purple-yellow, 
advertising it as a bakery. A Chinese woman and her 
friend ran the bakery, their mothers and siblings 
occasionally helping out when free. With its two pastry 
cases and assorted beverage case, with three small round 
tables to sit down on, looking out into Argyle, despite 
the lack of music, air conditioning fans and chatter from 
the employees always formed a comfy ambience, with 
handwritten signs advertising taro, barbeque beef, curry 
vegetable, and other sorts of buns, cookies, and pastries, 
as well as an assortment of bread loafs and dinner rolls, 
for low prices, sometimes at two for a dollar, if one 
came in early. Another case showed pound cake rolls, 
fruit tarts and other cakes for higher prices. To Lily, the 
presence of a store with cheap, high quality baked goods 
was a godsend in an age of being hard-pressed to find 
anything selling for under a dollar, unless being forced 
to buy in bulk. As she waited for Marissa to order, she 
glanced at one of the store owners and wondered how 
early she had to wake up for work each day. Despite 
technological process, Lily thought, something as simple 
sounding as a bakery still involved cyclic, consistent 
work — early rising, fresh baking, and then manning the 
bakery for the day. Lily wondered how Patisserie P 
managed to stay in business when selling only baked 
goods, but realized that maybe someone owned the 
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property already and so they weren’t paying rent — or 
maybe there was some bakery subsidy, or some other 
strange systematic result that led these bakery owners to 
have a marginally easier time with staying afloat. 

Marissa had chosen a few buns and went to pay. 
Cash-only. ‘Why not cards,’ Lily often said. In the past, 
Marissa had argued to Lily that a hard cash transaction 
had a ‘realness’ to it, that using cards often didn’t. 
Marissa had thought that paying with cash made her 
think harder about what she was spending because of the 
physical aspect of losing the money, versus this abstract 
idea of numbers disappearing from your online bank. 
The two left the store, Lily waving goodbye to the 
owners and hoping that they would continue to stay in 
business. On the way out Lily checked her phone — 
Patisserie P had 4.5 stars on Yelp. Maybe they made a 
lot of money from people away from the neighborhood - 
regulars looking for a quick, high quality snack. 
Patisserie P was a friendly name, in any case. 

A yell sounded from down Argyle. Lily jumped in 
place from shock, before realizing it was just someone 
yelling to their friend across the street. Her body lagged 
behind her mind, making her more alert though no 
danger was around. Marissa nibbled on a bun, ignoring 
the situation. 
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Lily fumbled through her pocket, drawing out a 
plastic electronic key. She waved it over a black panel, 
which let out a beep, opening and letting Lily and 
Marissa into Shoreline’s parking garage. Lily felt the 
comfortable sense of being home. 

The scents in the air felt new, but familiar to Lily, 
contrasting with the cool, dead-leaf and city-laden air. 
Marissa followed behind. The air was warmer in the 
garage, carrying car exhaust and a post-flood basement 
mustiness. Their footsteps echoed off the concrete walls 
and ceiling, other residents’ cars absorbing the sound. 
Yellow and white lines demarcated parking spots and 
lanes within the parking garage. A worker took out his 
‘no worker currently on duty sign’, about 3 feet tall, 
white, bold black font, for his bathroom break. Lily and 
him exchanged brief pleasantries. The air felt thick, 
intoxicating with the sense of home safety Lily was 
fortunate enough to have. The sound of the parking 
garage pedestrian door shutting was the transition for 
this feeling, from the unknown and peril of outside to 
the familiar and comforting. Vending machines for 
laundry detergent, Coca Cola products and a variety of 
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junk food bars hummed off into a corner, tempting 
passerby with a quick sugar relief. Lily patted down her 
coat pockets, sighing upon realizing she left her cash up 
in her room. 

The vending machine hum was an intro to a song. A 
high but muted and subtle tone. Tap, tap, Marissa and 
Lily’s feet went, falling in and out of time with each 
other. Reverberations accompanied the rhythm section 
with a delayed sound. The vending machines dropped 
out, leaving the faint noise of the parking garage’s 
fluorescent lights. They were the sound of stillness, the 
sound of quiet, the sound of repose, freezing any space 
into one of contemplation, coatrooms, bedrooms, 
bathrooms, restaurants, entire train yards. The lights 
have had their time in this song, as well. Lily and 
Marissa passed by a new water heater, the size of an 
SUV, which was letting off some noise indicating that it 
is doing something, rather than nothing. 

“This water heater appeared out of nowhere one 
week. Took up a bunch of parking spots. I wonder where 
the other parking spots were relocated to?” Lily said, 
Marissa nodding in reply 

Through another door, the basement of Shoreline. 
Through another, a concrete stairwell with a view from 
top to bottom, through a hole that the stairs do not cover 
up in their ascending. Through another, the elevator 
lobby, then the elevator, then floor 5 of Shoreline, then 
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room 520, then Lily’s room. The sun is falling, it is 
almost 2 PM. Lily sat down on her bed, struggling to 
throw off her coat and boots. She let out a sigh. Marissa 
pulled up Lily’s office chair and scooted it near the bed. 
Marissa propped her legs up on the bed, looking around 
the room. The bed was higher than the chair’s seat. 
Marissa’s legs were uncomfortable. She instead laid 
down on the white carpet, under the last sunlight of the 
day. 

“So Lily, what’s goin’ on?” Marissa asked. 

“Oh... a lot, you know. A lotta things. I have 
something that just ran on the computer over there for 
my work right now. Got that outta the way. I have games 
to play and think about... and, it was nice to talk with 
my dad this morning. Hm.” 

“Yeah? How’s the work thing going?” Marissa said. 

“T think it’s going well. I finished running some tests 
and now I have a bunch of data. Later today I’m going 
to compile a report on it for the company that’s hiring 
me, and if they like it they’re supposed to tell me on 
Monday whether or not I get a job with them.” 

“Oh, that’s great! Last week you were worried about 
trying to get your data, you said.” 

“Yeah, it was a little bit hard but everything seems to 
be coming together okay, finally. It’ll be nice to finally 
have some more stable work instead of jumping around 
between contracts. But, it makes me worry about my dad 
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a bit.” 

“Why’s that?” 

“He'll be alone, you know? I don’t know how he’Il 
handle being by himself up here. But I need to move out 
at some point. Plus I need to be closer to work. I mean, 
these things only matter if I even get the job at 
SynerReach, but it seems likely that I will.” 

“He’s an adult, so I think he can handle it. It should 
be your priority to do what you want to do at this point, 
if you’ve got the money,” Marissa said. 

“Yeah, I guess so. But my dad might lose his job over 
at Earth Café. Said his boss hasn’t been able to pay the 
rent lately and might have to file for bankruptcy soon. 
But I don’t know, you know? He might be able to get a 
job there with the next guy. But what it if it’s one of 
those new hip places? Or one of those all Asian places? 
They might not want a big old black man working at 
their store. It’s not fair,” Lily said. “I hope he’ll be okay. 
He’ll be okay. He has plenty of friends around here. He 
likes bowling. Even if he loses the job he should be able 
to find another one, there’s some saved up. And he can 
get social security in a few years. I’m just worrying too 
much.” 

“Yeah, you sure might be... it’Il pass. Things are 
going great for you right now. You’re so talented with 
your programming and time management. Wish I knew 
all of that complicated stuff! And you seem like you’re 
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in a good relationship with your father! That’s better 
than a lot of people can say,” Marissa said. 

“That’s true. But I’m not even sure if programming is 
what I really want to do. I was thinking about how cool 
itis with Tonya and her activism stuff and how it really 
brings change to the community. My programming can’t 
do that. I’m just doing stuff for some company that 
makes ads to sell things like cigarettes or sugar water. It 
feels messed up to me,” Lily said. “I’m probably just too 
excited about the activism stuff. Pm... excited, but like, 
nervous you know? The canvassing freaks me out a bit.” 

Lily looked down for a moment, pausing in thought. 

“I know you’ll be with me though, so that helps. 
Thanks for that.” 

“No problem, Lily. To put it straight, I don’t even 
know if this stuff will work either. But it sure seems nice. 
It was a really nice thing of you for you to introduce me 
to Tonya like that — outside of work I’ve really needed 
something else that I can look forward to!” 

“Yeah, that’s great,” Lily said. She smiled, rolling 
onto her back, moving her view from Marissa strewn on 
the ground, to her spinning ceiling fan. It wasn’t 
producing any breeze. Someone threw away trash into 
the trashroom, and a few bumps could be heard from 
inside of Lily’s room. 

“Damn trash...” Lily said. “You’re right. It’ll be fine. 
At least it’s something new we’re doing.” 
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“Yep, that’s the idea!” 

A few seconds of mutual silence. Lily felt stuffy and 
got up to crack open the window. A pleasant outdoor 
scent mixed with the apartment smell. 

“So when do you want to canvass tomorrow?” Lily 
asked. 

“T’m not sure. When’s good for you?” Marissa said. 

Marissa didn’t have work on Sundays, so Lily figured 
anything would be okay. 

“How does 1 PM sound? People should be home 
from work. We can do ten places or so and see how it 
goes?” Lily asked. 

“Should work for me. I’m free all day tomorrow,” 
Marissa said. She jotted this down into her phone’s 
calendar app, slipping the phone back into her jeans 
pocket. “Meet you in the lobby? We can go to places 
near your apartment first.” 

“That’s fine with me.” 

Lily was glad how comfortable she felt around her 
friend, Marissa. She felt Marissa was reliable when it 
came to these sorts of things. For the most part, always 
on time, and available to talk. Maybe a bit assertive and 
judgmental at times, but nothing to the point where Lily 
felt it as any significant personality flaw. 

Lily sighed. “I really hope my dad’ll be okay....” she 
said. 

“T’m sure things will be okay. He’s got friends here, 
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and you’re being supportive. Maybe the job market and 
society isn’t on his side, but he’s got some valuable 
things, still.” 

“Yeah, that’s true.” Lily picked up a stress ball next 
to her and threw it at the ceiling, trying to not through it 
high enough to where it hit the spinning fan. “So... 
wanna practice our canvassing speech?” she asked, 
perhaps wanting to change the subject. 

“Hmm. Okay. Here I go. ‘Hi there, ma’am. I’m here 
today on behalf of an Argyle Community 
Center-supported political group, and we'd like to ask 
for your support in showing up to next Friday’s Town 
Hall meeting. We’ll be talking about TIFs, and...” 

The two practiced back and forth, correcting each 
other’s tone of voice and ‘realness’, honing in on the 
ideal form of speeches they would use, figuring out 
when to switch between tones of voice or to the other 
person. Occasionally they drifted into conversation on 
Marissa’s problems or Lily’s problems, or more 
lighthearted things — a recent restaurant Marissa had 
gone to out of the neighborhood, a game Lily had played, 
a funny event that happened at Marissa’s jobs. Friendly 
banter passed the time until Marissa felt that she should 
politely excuse herself so Lily could get back to work. 

“TIl see you tomorrow, then! I'll text you,” Marissa 
said. 

“Yep, that will be good. Bye!” Lily said, closing the 
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thick metal door to the apartment after Marissa left. 
Silence. Her dad wouldn’t be back for a few hours, Lily 
walked back to her room, laying on her bed, pulling the 
covers over herself and taking a nap, reflecting on her 
conversation as she drifted to sleep. 
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“Now approaching 'Madison. Doors open on the left 
at Madison,” the recorded voice announcement said. The 
inside of the CTA subway train was silent. The outside 
wasn’t. Echoes of clicking and clacking wheels bounced 
off of the surface of the Red Line’s underground tunnel, 
the part of the Red Line tracks that went underneath 
Chicago’s Loop neighborhood. Bright station lights 
flashed by, the red “95"/Dan Ryan” destination sign on 
the side of the train reflecting as a blur off of the 
metallic parts of the station. A blinding iPhone ad bled 
its image and slogan into those unlucky enough to be 
facing its relentless display. The orange digital clock 
inside of the train read 4:30 PM. A few people stood up, 
some zipping up their coats or putting on their hoods 
and gloves. A woman sneezed, another man in a 
Burberry scarf turned a page, propping up the book at 
the right angle to, perhaps, more easily be read, or to 
display the book cover to other passengers. Busy train 
stations moved bodies in and out, a parade of 
never-ending walking advertisements from shopping 
bags, shoe logos, cellphones, and fast food drink cups. 

Amy Wheeler tried to focus her vision on something 
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outside the window, but her nausea resisted any 
subsiding. Giving up, she put her iPad into her Gucci 
purse and hopped outside of the train. 

Amy regretted eating food from the mall and then 
choosing to read on the bumpy train. Still, she saw no 
alternative to what she saw as a boring transportation 
system. 

Earlier, Amy was a few blocks north of the loop at 
the Water Tower Place shopping district. She had a 
Burberry shopping bag in her right arm, her purse on her 
shoulder. Today was unusual for her, as she had to come 
all the way down to the Loop area to finish her 
shopping. 

“What those Fastify guys should really do is figure 
out a way I can order someone to pick up stuff at a store 
for me and drive it to my house. Going up and down in 
the city is a huge waste of time,” Amy thought. “Or 
maybe not. The person doing the job would probably be 
poor. I can’t imagine giving access to my credit card or 
items. They’re smart though, those Fastify guys. They’d 
figure something out.” 

Amy pulled her fuzzy, animal-like white earmuffs 
from her purse, wearing them, complimenting her 
straight blonde hair. She checked herself in the reflective 
surface of the station’s staircase, then climbed up the red 
tile stairs. She pushed her way through a few metal gates, 
taking another set of stairs to the surface. The cool air of 
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the outside was a relief from the stuffy, 
part-trash-part-urine-part-exhaust-part-water smell of the 
CTA station. Amy took a break once she got to the 
surface level of the city. State Street felt livelier than 
usual. Since daylight savings time had passed and turned 
back the clock an hour, foot traffic was always much 
higher than when it would have first become dark 
outside. Daylight savings time breathed a new 
personality into Chicago, and cities and other pedestrian 
districts around the world. On weekdays, rush hour 
pedestrian and vehicle traffic flooded the streets around 
5 PM, combining with red traffic lights and car lights, 
the orange font of CTA bus displays, shining white 
interiors of stores, pale yellows of office building 
windows, all against imposing skyscrapers and a muted, 
light-polluted sky. 

A similar feel was had on this Saturday at the same 
time, but with the moving bodies performing the role of 
shopper, versus that of commuter. Almost nobody was 
here in order to work, except those running the shops. 

Amy felt energized. Target was only a block away, 
then she could get her shopping chores done and Uber 
back to home. Yesterday was Black Friday. She was at 
work and couldn’t partake in the ritual. Some stores still 
had deals and other stuff leftover, so today, Saturday, 
she’d use that to her advantage. Art students from 
Columbia College and the School of the Art Institute of 
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Chicago passed by her, donning streetwear and other hip 
apparel, some chatting about a strange encounter the 
night before at an art event. A mother and her toddler in 
a slightly worn stroller wore Target and Wal-mart 
clothes, thoughts racing about getting home in time for 
the child’s dinner. Amy thought nothing of the people, 
herself, wearing a white designer parka, leggings, high 
boots. Her nausea popped up again, she felt saliva 
forming in her mouth, swallowing it, fighting the urge to 
spit it up onto the street or into a trash can. She peered 
into the interior of Target as she passed by its windows. 
A Pret café. Aisles of products. Finally, the revolving 
door. 

She entered the between of Target, a silent, dark place 
with mats to wipe off the water or snow on your shoes, 
set between a set of automatic sliding doors. Amy pulled 
out her iPhone to refresh and check her e-mail. No 
response from the people at Fastify, but a few 
newsletters from stores she subscribed to. Other 
shoppers walked through the between. A security guard 
wearing a puffy black coat walked in and out of the store 
interior, looking for thieves or would-be-criminals. He 
seemed bored. Amy recalled her nausea and had to focus 
her thoughts to ignore it. The bright lights and shiny 
white interior of Target complemented the colorful 
merchandise, red decal and acceptable pop music 
playing through the store, but it served to complicate 
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Amy’s nausea as she walked over to the Pret store to 
order a soda to settle her stomach. In her times of pain, 
she managed to see others’ physical pain. Human life’s 
motions bordered on violent. Amy sat down with her 
soda water, watching a large, heavily-clothed woman sit 
in a two-seater table across from her, staring into space 
with her headphones on. Amy tried to focus her thoughts 
to clear the nausea. The music didn’t stop. The world 
spun. The gait of a child seemed to shoot pressure into 
Amy’s skull. The Target became a prison she could not 
escape, exacting some injustice upon her body she 
couldn’t fight, an injustice enough to partially 
incapacitate but not cause to vomit. 

A few minutes later, she felt well enough to try and 
get up. She picked up her bags, and walked over to the 
escalator. 

From the escalator, Amy could see the entire first 
floor store floor. There were two aisles exclusively 
dedicated to one dollar deals: coloring books, small 
notebooks, signs, the leftovers of a store, destined for a 
dumpster, charities, or the Christmas stockings of ironic 
yuppies or poor families, 2-for-$1 bags of 
preservative-laden chips, snack cookies. Amy marveled 
at the colors. Her viewpoint changed from that of the 
first floor to a dimmer floor, filled with 
Christmas-themed clothing, electronics, and a variety of 
household supplies. Reds, greens and whites stirred her 
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memories of holiday feelings spent looking for gifts for 
friends and family. Though, today was different. The 
cheerful air of silent shoppers perusing the aisles of 
Target, the upbeat music and product placements 
couldn’t convince her to buy anything from Target, the 
only thing she felt worth buying here was over in the 
electronics. She marched over, past kitchen sponges, 
popular novels, cooking equipment, music CDs, to the 
customer service desk of electronics department, a tiny 
rectangle of a desk with a rectangular cutout in the 
middle for employees to stand. 

“Excuse me, hi. I called an hour earlier about picking 
up an iPad Air here,” Amy stated to the Target worker, a 
black woman just into her 30s, heavy-set. 

“Just a second,” the employee said, hanging up the 
phone to customer service she was on. 

“TIl have to call someone to get it from the back, 
ma’am,” the worker said. 

“You guys don’t keep it up here?” Amy said. 

“We don’t know when the person’s coming in so we 
keep it in the back for safety.” 

“sees” 

Amy thought about the convenience of her new iPad 
Air over her current iPad. She pined to feel its sleek 
body in her hands, its light weight held up as she sat in 
her bed at night, reading e-mails and watching videos. 
How great it would be! Her current one was too bulky, 
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rough, almost. 

Amy looked at the woman, who had gone back to 
talking on the phone to customer service. 

“T’'d have some kind of locker up here, if I ran this 
place,” Amy thought. In the electronics section, a wall of 
giant TVs played the same video, though at slight delays. 
Whenever someone spoke, it sounded like the voice that 
evil villains in superhero shows had, now, comical and 
cliché. 25 copies of a smiling white woman jumped up 
and down, tossing Target-logo-shaped confetti, as a pop 
song that Target paid for the rights to use played in the 
background. The Target employee had managed to 
develop the ability to tune any of its sound out as she 
worked. Across from the televisions were aisles of video 
games for sale. The home consoles of the hour were 
displayed in glass cases, hooked up to a single TV, 
showing Sony’s, or Microsoft’s, or Nintendo’s latest 
games. And endless stream of people, new and old, 
would be ready to consume them. Aspects of the 
corporations’ games change over the years, though much 
remains the same, in the gameplay, to the physical, 
players at stores still wearing down the controllers as 
much as ever. A demo for Super Mario 3D World was 
playing inside of the Wii U case, blue-boxed copies of it 
were below it, in a glass case, selling for $59.99. A child 
tugged his father’s arm, pointing to it, the father had 
already secretly purchased the game, the child would 
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have to wait until Christmas. Till the end of human time 
such small memories reoccurred in modified patterns. 

Another employee walked out of an employees-only 
back door, iPad Air package in hand. He handed it to the 
cashier. Amy pulled out her credit card and gave it to the 
cashier, almost throwing it. The employee swiped it, 
poked a few buttons, and then bagged it in a target bag, 
sticking in Amy’s receipt for the iPad. The receipt was 
for $497.55. Amy tucked it into one of the pockets of 
her purse, figuring she could use it as a tax deduction 
later. 

“Do you want to sign up for our Target Card rewards 
program today?” The employee recited. 

“No thank you.” 

“You have a nice day now,” the employee said. Amy 
took the iPad Air and turned around, walking back to the 
escalator. She looked over at an East-Asian-looking 
woman hanging Christmas sweaters on a rack, standing 
next to a cart full of piled clothes. Amy thought how she 
was glad she didn’t have to work such a repetitive job. 
The woman said something to her co-worker as she 
leaned against a rack of women’s jeans. 

Amy continued down the escalator, looking over at 
an aisle filled with hand lotions and hand soaps, colored 
like toxic rainforest frogs. She kept them in mind if one 
day her bathroom’s color palette called for their 
presences. Past the dollar aisle and the Pret store, she 
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walked into the between of Target and The Loop, calling 
up an Uber on her phone. Her nausea ebbed back in. As 
she waited, she opened up Angry Birds on her phone, 
sitting on a heating vent inside the between. Multiple 
people passed in and out. The security guard passed in 
and out. The scent of thawed city came through the door, 
mixing with Target. Someone jaywalked. In an 
apartment above the Target, someone watched the city 
scene go by. 


June Han pushed her cart of piled clothes to the 
stockroom of Target. They were for restocking racks of 
clothes on the store floor, and she had finished putting as 
many as she could. The rest would go back into the 
stockroom, a row of slideable. 30-foot high shelves, 
organized with piles of folded clothes. She began to fold 
the clothes, one-by-one. The giant shelves faced each 
other, and June’s coworker had to push apart shelves if 
she wanted to organize a piece of clothing. Climbing 
shelves like ladders was an important skill in this 
enclosed, brightly-lit backroom inside of a Target within 
one of the busiest neighborhoods of Chicago. 
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Amy fumbled her purse and shopping bags into the 
back seat of the Uber. She slid in. Amy gave the driver 
her address to drive to, the driver exchanged greetings 
with Amy, but Amy received an e-mail before she could 
say much more. It was from Carl, from Fastify. 

Hi Amy, it’s me, Carl, from last night. I talked it over 
with Frances more today as well as a few of our 
employees and we decided it would be best if we went 
with SynerReach to help out with our advertising needs. 
Please let me know what I can do from now until 
Monday to speed the process along, thanks! 

Amy jotted down a few notes on high-level things 
Carl should do, then called him up. 

“Hey, Carl? It’s Amy from SynerReach,” Amy said. 

“Oh, hi!” 

“How are you doing today?” 

“Oh I’m doing great, thanks!” 

“So I just got the good news, and wanted to outline a 
few steps for you to take.” 

“Oh you got it? Good. And, sure.” 

“On Monday there’ll be a bunch of legal paperwork 
for you to sign in terms of your business relationship to 
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SynerReach. It’s standard stuff but we’ve gotta do it. PI 
e-mail you the head of our advertising department who 
you can talk with in terms of concepting for your 
advertising pamphlets for Fastify that would be placed 
within your client stores.” 

“Oh okay, got it. I can do that, send it whenever.” 

“Good. They’ Il also give you a quote for the cost and 
you can set up your bank info for payment and the like. I 
would test-run the new advertising pamphlets in new 
restaurants, ones that are smaller, first — less risk there. 
You'll also provide assets for things like mail flyers for 
other companies we work with for coupon flyers, so 
people at certain condominiums hear about Fastify. We 
can also help you talk to some of the owners, PI give 
you introduction e-mails if you need be. The advertising 
people will give you the list of restaurants we have 
contacts with. Do you have at least a few small 
restaurants to test the advertising with?” 

“Yeah, I do. I received a few applications for working 
with us, from some small restaurants over Chicago. Pll 
be in contact with them soon. And thanks for all the 
contacts! I will definitely contact them on Monday.” 

“Good, good. And what else... oh. So there’s the 
internet side of everything, too. I wouldn’t go with 
billboards in Chicago yet. Maybe just train ads. Again, 
the advertising people can talk with you to figure that all 
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out. 
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Acar honked at the Uber driver, as the driver tried to 
make a right turn to get to Lake Shore Drive. A crowd of 
pedestrians walked around the car. Carl said something 
to Amy but the noise overpowered it. 

“What was that you said?” Amy asked. 

“Oh, just that what you said sounded good.” 

“Great! Thanks, Carl. Do you have any questions for 
me? I'll get you all this other stuff to you soon. Doing 
some shopping downtown right now.” 

“T think that’s it for me. Thanks for the help, Amy. 
Can’t wait to work with SynerReach!” 

They said goodbye to each other, Amy hung up the 
phone, smiling to herself. This was the last contact she’d 
need to do with anyone from Fastify, other than the 
introduction e-mails for other restaurants, as well as 
forwarding the information to the people who did the 
legal, financial and advertising parts of SynerReach. The 
hard part, getting them to work with her, was out of the 
way. 

It was better, Amy felt, to acquire the startups when 
they were young. Even if a startup failed, the workers 
would talk about SynerReach to their friends. She 
believed that this was the best way to grow both 
companies. If the startup failed, it failed, but they would 
learn from their mistakes and try something else out. 

The Uber pulled out of the loop, out of the crowd of 
tall buildings, onto Lake Shore Drive. The scene was 
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largely dark, though thanks to the clear sky, the receding 
skyline in the rear-view mirror of the car shone brightly 
against the approaching evening sky, Amy transitioning 
from the Chicago from movies and postcards, to the 
Chicago of the majority. The Uber eventually turned off 
onto Foster Avenue, then south on to Marine Drive. The 
driver dropped her off at her condominium, she took her 
belongings from the car, left a tip in the Uber app, went 
up to her apartment, and then took off her white winter 
wear, turning on the heat in her apartment. 

As she lived in the penthouse, she had views to all 
directions of Chicago — the shoreline going north, the 
lake to the east, the skyline to the south, the urban 
expanse to the west. Eye-appealing visuals aside, this 
meant the apartment was susceptible to temperature 
changes outside, though. Amy was always bothered by 
having to fuss with her air conditioning each day. Amy 
slipped on a pair of non-slip slippers, walked over her 
hard wood flooring to put on a vinyl record of some jazz 
music. She never knew who the artist was or what the 
song name was, but she liked how it sounded, she 
thought it felt sophisticated. Amy recalled her purchase 
of an iPad Air, pulling it from the Target bag. A year 
later, Apple would announce an iPad Air 2. The iPad 
Air’s box was a tone of white, one side showing a side 
view photo of the iPad Air, to show the sleek, 
thin-bodied tablet computer, another side said ‘iPad Air’ 
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on it, another side had the little Apple logo. Thousands, 
if not millions, of dollars went into the design of the box 
colors and typography. She tore open the box, throwing 
it into a corner, tearing off the plastic packaging. Inside 
was a piece of metal which had considerably more 
money spent on its design, engineering, assembling, and 
marketing. It was shiny, it made Amy feel a sense of 
accomplishment. She snapped a photo of it on her 
iPhone. 

‘Can t wait to use itl’, she posted to her Instagram. 

Amy poked the shiny object’s surface. It was smooth 
and when she poked it in certain places, the screen lit up, 
made noises, and sometimes little icons jiggled across 
the screen. Amy spent the night poking these icons, 
dragging the screen, changing what lights appeared on it, 
doing so gracefully, figuring out some new sort of more 
efficient workflow for reading books and taking notes 
with the shiny helper object, more efficient than her old 
iPad which now sat inside of her broom closet, until she 
got around to reselling it. Amy thought about how much 
it would help her do her job at SynerReach. She looked 
out a window of her penthouse, her feelings took her 
back to Christmases with family, her parents always 
managing to put aside fighting to give her and her 
siblings presents. The cycle was the same, the presents 
would be ripped open, and everyone filled with a warm 
glow of giving and receiving, only for that glow to fade 
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away in a few days. Today, Amy felt proud that she 
earned these feelings from these objects by her own 
means and hard work. She thought it was great to live in 
a day where you could start a business, work hard, and 
make enough money to buy your own gifts and housing, 
without having to rely on the handouts of others. Instead 
of working low-wage jobs, she thought, people should 
take more risks with what they do. Money didn’t come 
without risk, she believed. 

Still, despite her business deals and new purchases to 
make things more efficient, Amy would occasionally 
think, though briefly, as she had learned to tune it out, 
whether or not advertising was the job for her. She did 
take many pictures of pretty nature she encountered on 
occasional trips, or the food she ate at every meal, and 
would flirt with the idea of being a hiker or a chef. 

Before sleeping, her phone rang. ‘Mom’, it said. She 
let it go to voicemail. The phone rang again. Amy 
snapped it up from her nightstand, putting her iPad Air 
aside. 

“Hello?” Amy grunted. 

“Hi, Amy,” her mom said. 

“What’s going on? It’s pretty late,” Amy said. 

“Oh just wanted to check in and see how you’re 
doing. Haven’t heard from you in a while. Did you get 
my e-mail?” her mom asked. Amy had read it but had 
forgotten to respond to the e-mail. Her friends said they 
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forgot to respond to e-mails too, but she still felt guilty. 
She and her mom caught up. The mom went to 
occasional events with her friends back in Los Angeles. 
Her mom nagged her about not having a husband yet, at 
the age of 33. Still, she was proud of Amy. Eventually 
they ran out of things to discuss. 

Amy poked the red hang up button on her iPhone. 
The call disconnected. Her ear was sweaty from talking 
so long, she questioned why she didn’t use the speaker 
phone option. Her mind was too busy to sleep now, she 
turned on her night lamp. The room turned a hazy 
orange and reminded Amy of warm holiday nights with 
her family, or, at least the better parts of them. She felt 
hungry and got up, walking out to her kitchen, opening 
her pantry to take out a Lara Bar. They were are 
healthier snack bar, made of mushed up cashews, a few 
pieces of fruit or chocolate, branded with a fancy flavor 
name and packaged nicely. They were less calories than 
a candy bar but almost as expensive, or far more 
expensive, depending on where you bought one from. 
She bought hers for $2.00 a piece at a Whole Foods. 
They were cheaper if bought elsewhere, but she 
preferred the Whole Foods she would go to by hiring an 
Uber SUV to pick her up and wait while she shopped. 
Amy believed the food at Whole Foods to be fresher, 
plus, it was closer, and she had grown accustomed to 
Whole Foods’ interior. Food that sat in her fridge or 
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pantry too long worried her, and she often threw away 
unused food that was a day or two past the expiration 
date. 

She picked a cookie dough flavored Lara Bar and 
snacked on it, pulling out another game on her phone to 
clear her thoughts. She played Knightmare Tower and 
Ridiculous Fishing. Both involved destroying things 
methodically in order to gain more money. You then 
used the money to buy upgrades to make it easier to 
destroy things. Knightmare Tower allowed you to pay 
real-life money in order to buy these upgrades. 
Ridiculous Fishing didn’t. You killed fantasy monsters 
in the former and shot and exploded fish in the latter. 
Both games were praised highly in the gaming 
community. The skill ceiling for both games was high. 
Amy was not near either ceiling. She killed some 
monsters, then shot some fish. The pinnacle of mobile 
gaming cleared her mind as she obliterated everything 
on her screen, gaining money, buying new guns, new 
upgrades, more health, so that she could go for longer 
without dying. She grew marginally better at not dying 
and gaining money and killing fish and slaughtering 
monsters and shooting by tapping her fingers on the 
screen. Monsters danced around the screen, waiting for 
their turn to be killed and turned into money. The game 
blared funky synth music, explosion sounds, the 
in-game screens shaked as she played. Meanwhile, 
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thousands of other clones and similar types of games 
flooded mobile game stores. Millions of other people 
played these games, too. Then Amy turned off her phone, 
brushed her teeth and finally got some sleep. The city 
lights to four sides of her penthouse remained stoic. 
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Amy wakes in a staircase. It's the staircase in the 
SynerReach building. She looks out. She is far, far, 
above the Chicago skyline. She doesn t remember that 
the building goes this high. Shes on floor one hundred 
and forty five. The building only goes to forty. She opens 
the door on this the floor and looks for the elevator 
down. A line of thousands of people from the streets line 
up for the elevator. “Get in line,” they say. Amy tries to 
push through. A built man throws her down. “Get in 
line,” he says. She asks for help, some look at her funny, 
most ignore her. Sam the taxi driver greeted her. 
“Welcome back, ma’am!” he says, smiling. “Figure out 
what culinary arts were, yet?” She hadnt. She 
apologized and left for the stairs... 

... reaching the inside of her apartment. Her 
employees are there. The lights are all out. “Why are the 
lights out? ”. No response. All she hears is the drone of 
the HVAC system. It is deafening. The lights of the city 
stand outside, they stare in. Each programmer and 
computer worker ïs screen is blue, illuminating the 
cavern of a room with rectangular spotlights. Suddenly, 
one of the advertising workers stands up. It is a small, 
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skinny white male. He wears a T-shirt he got from his 
parents, which was from some rock concert in the 80s. 
He closes his computer, pushing his chair aside, and 
stands on top of the desk. The other workers look up at 
him. The man glances around the office. 

“I’m done with this company,” he says. His hand 
reached to his back pocket. He pulled out a water gun. 

“I’m sick of working at this god damn place, drawing 
art for these disgusting, fucking advertisements. For 
what? Coke? Cigarettes? Do you even think about who 
you are working with? Look at yourselves, supporting 
these corporations and their soulless leaders, letting 
them suck your creativity and work dry, for selling a god 
damn bottle of Coke or pack of cigarettes. What are you 
doing?” 

The man 5 face becomes angrier, and then his eyes 
draw a blank stare at something, crossing a bit. He 
cocks the water gun, walking over to his work neighbor. 
A worker wearing a red... dress, or perhaps, suit. 

“Why are you doing this? My job isn t my life. I have 
a partner at home. We do things on the week- “ the 
person says, cut off by a trickle of water to the head. It 
splashed over her hair. 

“Why do you have a water gun?” the person asked, 
feeling the water on their hair. 

“Bah! Insignificant!” the water gun man yells. 

Amy 5 muscles tighten at the scene. 
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The advertising manager comes out of their office. 

“What the hell are you doing? Stop being such a 
cynical buzzkill and get off that desk. Things really 
aren t that bad. Look at your god damn self, yelling 
about taking down corporations with that water gun. Let 
me guess, you have a manifesto and its uploaded onto 
YouTube. Look, it pays for your job. The job. Stop 
crying.” 

Amy observes. Another person stands up, yelling at 
the advertising manager. 

“Why are you being such a jerk to him? He 5 just 
having a hard time. Everyones having a hard time. The 
answer isn t your passiveness or his cynicism. Change is 
something that comes slowly!” The other person says. 

The man with the water gun on the desk looks 
ignored. “What's the answer, then?” he yells. 

A woman walks out from underneath a desk. “Move 
fast, and break things.” 

“You’ve got to be kidding me.’ 
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“This is like the comments section of a video.’ 

“Well, it sounded good at the time. ” 

Aman glares at Amy. 

“You, Amy! You’re the problem. You’re the solution. 
Why are you running a business like this?” 

“Well, you’ve got to give her credit for helping to 
balance gender.’ 

“Yes, that’s a good point. I can t argue with that.” 
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Amy stares blankly. 

“I’m running a business like this.. .because... 
because...” Amy says. 

“Why? To make money? To exploit businesses? To 
sell stuff? To... what? Why?” A man asks. 

“Its... its not that easy to answer. Why are you 
yelling at me? Everyone blames the CEOs for stuff: Its 
not as simple as that.” Amy says. 

Every person in the room turns towards Amy, except 
the advocate for passiveness and the advocate for slow 
change. They pull out water guns, pointing them at Amy, 
in unison. They pull their triggers, one by one, sending 
squirts of water onto Amy. Her clothes get wet. 

Suddenly, every person in the room puts their water 
guns away. Their faces change to a normal look, and 
some of them walk out of the room. 

The original man with the water gun speaks. “Great 
job, everyone! I'll see you all next Tuesday.” 

“Yes! Ay-yoo... SynerReach!” each person in the 
room says. They spin around, transforming into brand 
logos, rocketing through the windows, leaving fading 
rainbow trails. Depeche Modes ‘Just Cant Get Enough’ 
starts to play, very loudly, so loud that most of it distorts. 

“Hey, Amy, get up. It’s just a god damn dream! 
Nothing matters. Or maybe it does matter. Hey, don t 
look at me like that, I dont have the answers. Well, I do 
have one answer: this is a dream. Or is it? Ha ha! 
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Wanna bet?” He clicks his heels and then rockets 
through the ceiling. 

“SynerReach!” 

Amy 5 vision comes to. She feels a wet sensation over 
her entire body, and indeed, it is water. 

Amy gasped for air, pulling her face up from her 
down pillow. Saliva stains wetted the pillow. She poked 
her iPhone to check the time. It was 1:25 AM. She 
replayed the events of the dream in her head. Maybe 
there were repeating symbols, but she forgot dreams 
after she had them. It felt like it was going to come to 
some conclusion, but then ended in an absurd mess. 

“Well, it was a dream,” she thought to herself. Reality 
was warm, reality was her bedroom, the energy bar she 
ate too late, the mobile games she played too late at 
night, the clients she made a deal with, the clients she 
was applying to, her mother nagging her about her 
single-ness, her new iPad Air, her urge to move out of 
this apartment. For a second, she thought about how 
nice it would be for there to actually be a simple solution 
to things like corporate responsibility. 

“That’s not how the world works, though,” she 
thought, satisfied, she fell asleep again. 
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Earlier that day at Earth Café, Tom looked at his 
phone. “4:30 PM”. 

“June’s supposed to meet me here in 2 hours...” Tom 
thought, watching the first people of the dinner crowd 
trickle in. He thought about how inconvenient it was that 
June had to commute all the way back up to Argyle to 
change into clothes for tonight. The reasoning was that 
the clothes would be a hassle to carry to work and store, 
and if she stuck them in her backpack they would get 
crumpled. Tom agreed. He was thankful that he was able 
to store his own clothes in his office. Tom was sitting 
around the dining area, chatting with other staff. Some 
older sort of Japanese enka song was playing, 
contributing to the warmth of the restaurant with its 
vibrato-laden voices, moderate tempo and nostalgic 
instrumentation. 

An elderly couple, man and woman, walked in 
through the door. The last of the daylight was expiring, 
and the neon sign for Earth Café contrasted against the 
expanding darkness, the last warm day of the year 
coming to a close. Despite the somber contrast of the 
window against the solitary outside, the guests inside of 
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the restaurant maintained the comfortable atmosphere. 

“Hi, Tom!” the woman said. 

“Hi there Rose! How are you today, ma’am? And 
hello, Frank!” Tom said. Frank and Rose were a married 
couple who lived in the area, they frequented the 
restaurant. They had moved to Chicago in the late 1940s 
— originally from Los Angeles, relocated to the Japanese 
internment camps during the war, then to Chicago after 
college. 

“Good afternoon, Tom,” Frank said. 

“So, you two enjoying the weather?” Tom said. 

“Oh yes, you know, just glad that there’s at least one 
more day before we have to get our winter clothing out, 
again. Yesterday’s snow was so heavy! It must have 
been terrible for people outside. Were you out there, 
Tom?” Rose asked. 

“Yeah, I was down at the Art Institute for a 
pre-showing of the new exhibit. I talked to a few people 
there and looked at some of the new art. The snow was 
so bad! The CTA had a bunch of delays so I ended up 
taking a taxi home. But you know, it’s nice that we have 
a little rest from it, today.” 

Frank and Rose nodded in agreement. 

“That’s right. You’re always so busy, Tom. Good to 
see you working hard. Takes a lot of work to run 
restaurants. But you know what? I think the people you 
meet through it are worth the hard work. Helps to form a 
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community. Just like Rose and her teaching.” 

“Oh, thanks, Frank,” Rose said, smiling. 

“Yes, I definitely agree,” Tom said. 

“Where’s Janice? Is she over there?” Rose asked. 

“Yes, Pll get her.” Tom called over Janice. “Anyways, 
I'll see you two later. Have a good meal and a good 
weekend!” 

Janice walked over to converse with the couple. Tom 
took over waiting details for her tables. He walked over 
to a couple sitting at a table near the kitchen entrance, 
they hadn’t had their orders taken yet, but the man had a 
green tea and the woman had a water. 

“Hi guys, were you ready to order?” 

“Oh yes. Are you the owner?” The man asked. 

“Yeah, I am. I’m actually the co-owner. That woman 
over there is the other co-owner of the store,” Tom said, 
pointing over to Janice. 

“Oh okay, I see. Didn’t expect that! We thought she 
was just a waiter for a second. But yeah, we were 
wondering what you might recommend today,” the man 
asked. “My wife and I are vegetarian and so were glad 
to find a place with healthy options.” He was friendlier 
than most customers. 

“Well, do either of you like edamame?” Tom asked. 

“Oh, the bean, right?” the woman said. “Yeah, we 
like that!” 

“Okay, good. There’s a nice salad here that has it and 
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also has brown rice on the side. We have a bunch of 
different dressings over here... and if you order the 
spinach and edamame with the rice on the side, you also 
get a choice of soup.” 

“T see. Yeah, my wife and I love authentic Japanese 
food. I’m fine with that to start with. Fine with you?” 
the man asked the woman. 

“Yeah, that sounds good to start with. Maybe we can 
get some sushi rolls later?” The woman said. 

“Oh I’m sorry, we don’t serve sushi here,” Tom said. 
The man and woman’s smiles faded for a moment before 
restoring their original happy-tinged countenances. 

“Uh, oh, okay. That’s fine, don’t worry about it!” The 
woman said. 

“Okay, great, thanks! I'll put that order in for you,” 
Tom said, walking off to punch it into the electronic 
order console. 

“What kind of Japanese place doesn’t have sushi?” 
The man asked the woman. 

“T don’t know... that’s so weird. But he seemed nice, 
at least.” 

Tom bused a few tables. “I hope they’re not upset. 
We don’t even advertise ourselves as strictly Japanese 
food. Don’t people get sick of sushi, anyways?” Tom 
thought. He could make sushi rolls, sure, but the upkeep 
for fresh fish was too high. He thought for a second that 
by mentioning Japanese in the description of his 
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restaurant or having Japanese items on the menu, he’d 
created unachievably high standards for what some 
customers would expect from the food, but, there was 
nothing he could do about this. Overall, the couple at the 
table was nice, from what he could tell. They were not 
the first and would not be the last to have a similar 
interaction with him. 

“I don’t care about the perceptions. Whatever. All I 
care about is getting cheaper healthy food to more 
people through this restaurant,” Tom thought. 

Over on the other side of the restaurant, Rob was 
delivering a customer’s order to their table, tofu and 
green beans, cooked without oil and seasoned with rice 
wine, mirin, miso. Over his years of working in 
restaurant service jobs, Rob had developed a habit of 
tracking how popular certain dishes were over others. 
He’d learned that at Earth Café, the most popular foods 
were basics like their bowls of fries, their American 
fried rice, simple chicken dishes. At Mexican restaurants, 
people loved ordering salsa and chips, at Ethiopian 
restaurants, peopled gravitated towards familiar 
sounding meat dishes. “Enjoy,” Rob said, placing the 
food onto the customer’s table. 

Tom picked up another finished customer’s check. It 
was a couple, a woman and a man. Tom instinctively 
gave it to the man, saying thank you. The man handed it 
to the woman to sign and tip. 
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Tom sat in the back of the dining area, observing. A 
woman at a table was taking a picture of her food by 
herself. She poked her screen until she finished typing a 
caption for the photo, posting it to the Instagram picture 
sharing app. “Trying out some #japanese #american 
food at earth café!” she posted, with an image of her 
dish. She applied some color filters with the Instagram 
app in order to bring out the nicer parts of the dish’s 
visual aesthetics. This was one of thousands of food 
pictures for her. Finally, she ate. 

“I can appreciate someone who wants to catalog how 
nice food looks,” Tom thought. “Pretty food makes 
people happy.” 

It was about 5:00 or so. Tom went to his office to 
check the day’s current profits. The entrance to Tom’s 
office stood open, a pale yellow spotlight shining near 
the entrance, illuminating the blue metal outline of the 
door frame. Tom approached slowly, looking to the 
ground. With each step his stomach and arms tightened, 
felt more numb. A sense of adrenaline filled him. He 
wished there was a faster way to automatically know the 
current money they had: the suspense of walking all the 
way to the office was too much for him at times. He 
opened the door to his office, looking around at various 
piles and shelves of paperwork, notes, his laptop on his 
desk, a floor fan for warmer days. The single light in the 
middle of the ceiling allowed him to navigate the room. 
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He opened his laptop, waking it up. It took a few 
seconds for the computer to restore itself from its sleep 
state. The computer whirred. Tom’s abdomen hurt. Some 
of the strain in his wrists flared up. He played out the 
familiar movements of opening a program that let him 
check the current sales from the restaurant’s electronic 
management program. The top right of the finances page 
showed the current days sales. Tom took a few breathes 
before looking to the top right of the computer screen, 
where the amount was shown. 

About $600 so far, out of $1300 needed to make the 
night profitable. This was a bit under the average he had 
calculated he needed by this time on Saturday to make a 
profit. Tom sighed and tried to ignore the thought. His 
anxiety faded, though it would soon grow as he worried 
about the end-of-day sales. He’d text Janice later that 
night to find out. For now, he felt it was best to clear his 
thoughts. He looked out through his small window, 
seeing what of the outside night cityscape he could see, 
leaning back into his office chair. The sounds of the 
restaurant faded back into his hearing, he remembered 
where he was and what was happening. Tom felt a great 
joy for the work of his employees and co-manager. How 
great of them to dedicate their time to making Earth 
Café a financial success, to take care of the employees. 

Soon, he’d be on the CTA Red Line, zooming south 
towards the Chinatown Stop, spending some time with 
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June, going to an art gallery in Pilsen on a strangely 
warm day at the end of November. Escape, for Tom, was 
not practical, but, at times, it was needed. 

The street outside of Earth Café was dark, 
streetlamps on. Everything took on a blue tinge, with no 
snow to reflect the orange glows of the streetlamps. The 
peak of Saturday’s traffic was now over, most vehicles 
passing by were taxis or buses, smaller trucks, or people 
trying to get home. There would be a small spike in 
traffic later as the dinner crowd filed in to Earth Café, 
Tank Noodle, Ba Le Sandwiches, New Saigon, Pho 888, 
Masala... the variety of different cuisines that helped 
create the fabric of the Argyle Red Line community. 
Restaurant workers breathed sighs of relief, as the times 
between lunch and dinner were lower-traffic and easier 
to manage, making these times ideal for checking 
phones, sitting around, observing, talking to coworkers. 
Groups of humans entered and exited the trains running 
north and south at Argyle Red Line Station, vessels for 
the flow of money which would help to sustain the 
businesses on that night. 
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A few hours later, Tom stepped out onto Broadway 
Avenue. June came from work, and she stepped out after 
him. The night was cool, yet dropping in temperature. 
Sounds of light traffic and distant cries of ambulances, 
as well as the feeling of winter crept into Tom’s mind. 
Each other season except the current feels like a dream 
to citizens of Chicago. The physical systems of nature 
acted out their laws, dragging people in and out of 
different dreams, from one day to another. The melted 
snow had not yet evaporated from the concrete 
sidewalks. The sidewalks took on a darker grey color, 
reminiscing upon the good old days when they were 
freshly poured by a team of construction workers, 
working towards the current mayor and citizens’ vision 
of a better Chicago. 

Tom walked over that vision for a better Chicago to 
get to the Argyle/Broadway intersection. Tank Noodle 
was completely packed, a mostly Asian and White 
crowd slurping pho from large bowls. Tom felt a tinge of 
jealousy at what he saw as a cheap assembly line for 
pho-filled people. The south view down Broadway was 
lit, feeling safe, comforting. The north-bound view died 
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occupied. A few people walked around. Most were in 
transit to a restaurant. June looked up at the elevated 
Argyle Red Line CTA train station. A train bound for 
95"/Dan Ryan had just pulled away. They missed the 
train and had to wait about 9 minutes for the next one. 
Neither felt much frustration at this. The weather was 
warm enough to be able to sit outside, and the scent of 
the air was urban-woodsy, a nostalgic, rare scent, the 
kind that would be advertised on a fabric softener or 
scented candle as “Autumn Woods”, for “Rotting Leaves 
in a Chicago Back Alley” had less of a beautiful feeling 
to it, said the majority of the hypothetical consumers’ 
subconscious. 

Tom and June did not think about scents of candles or 
laundry products. The scent sent them back to a calm 
mindset, one mostly isolated from their other 
mind-worlds of financial realities and routine. To stay 
here forever would be irresponsible of them, but today 
they were trading in their responsibility points for a few 
hours. 

“Tonight’s such a nice night! The warm weather 
really cheers me up,” Tom said. 

“Yeah, it is so great! Chicago weather is so weird. I 
wish the weather was always like that. Maybe we should 
move to Florida,” June said. 

“That’s possible. I don’t know anything about Florida, 
though.” 
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“Tt’s warm. Like Georgia. Like Taipei, too. Old 
people, I think. I really miss the humidity sometimes, 
and the snow cones. We should make snow cones from 
the snow, if it comes again.” 

“Okay, sure. You'll have to remember, though. P11 
forget.” 

They walked from outside into the Argyle Red Line 
station. The floor was a white, speckled faux-marble. 
Lighting lit the area in a slightly eerie glow, but the 
stoic-faced CTA attendant wearing a green neon vest 
somehow lent an air of safety to the place. The attendant 
was black. Tom had never seen a non-black CTA 
attendant before. Today, his observation and hypothesis 
that all CTA attendants were black continued to be 
upheld. 

Three turnstile gates and one handicap-friendly one 
separated the “inside” of the station (which ended up 
outside after some stairs) from the “outside” of the 
station. Though one could possibly climb onto the tracks 
and into the station (braving the third electric rail of the 
double set of tracks on both sides of the elevated station), 
the only legal way to occupy the physical space of the 
station platform was to pay $2.25 to the Chicago Transit 
Authority, through tiny electronic cards one tapped onto 
the turnstile. For $2.25, you had access to a large part of 
Chicago, as well as air-conditioned or heated trains, 
depending on the time of year. This made them a 
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popular attraction for Chicago’s homeless population, 
year-round, away from most of the dangers of the 
outside world, at least the dangers that $2.25 for a few 
hours could buy you, until you were thrown off. 

Worn red-tile steps led upwards onto the train 
platform. Water from the melted snow pooled on the 
landings. Nearly two years ago, the station was 
renovated: a new interior, a concrete platform, though 
one could hardly tell unless they frequented it before and 
after renovation. Money flowed in quiet ways through 
the city, only visible to those searching for its streams, 
or when it manifested itself in lavish ways: fancy, 
gigantic towers built as a monument to a business 
tycoon, giant contemporary sculptures commissioned for 
large public parks. 

June was mildly out of breath after climbing the stairs. 
They sat on a stone bench, looking west down Argyle at 
the small street scene from afar. 

“So what’s the exhibition about tonight?” Tom asked. 

“Tt’s something curated by MFA students at SAIC.” 

“Oh, great... bet it’s gonna be a bunch of conceptual 
junk, like melted butter or cinder blocks,” Tom said. 

“You know, it’s really not that bad.” 

“But there’s nothing to look at. I’d just look at my 
freezer, or shoes, or clothes, if I wanted the same 
experience. If they’re trying to make a statement, they 
should actually do something about it or write 
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something. No one’s gonna read into that stuff!” 

“Okay, fine. You can think whatever you want... and 
hey, there might be something you like. It is Chicago, 
the artists here are really experimental,” June said. 

“Maybe too experimental”, Tom thought. 

“Yeah, well, it should be cool in any case,” Tom said. 

A college-aged white male sat next to Tom, holding a 
few bags full of groceries from one of the Vietnamese 
markets. He pulled out his phone. 

“So how have sales been today? Gonna be okay?” 
June said. 

“They’re alright. It’s Saturday. We should be busier, I 
hope,” Tom said. 

“Did you use any of those tips from yesterday?” 

“Sort of. Well, not really. I did look into things that 
are looking to help out small restaurants, and I foun 
some stuff.” 

“What stuff?” 

“Two startups looking to work with small restaurants. 
And they pay! One of them installs vending machines in 
low-income neighborhoods as well as larger corporate 
lunchrooms. The vending machines sell fresh salads or 
healthy meals. I asked the CEO if they would like any 
salads from Earth Café. And then after that, there’s a 
startup looking to work with small companies. They 
work with Uber to bring people to restaurants for food 
discounts. We make money from more customers, and 
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then overall we will hopefully make more money.” Tom 
said. “Still waiting for a response over there... we'll see. 
I wish I could hear back right away. But they’re 
probably super busy, being startups and all.” 

“Oh that’s great! I’m so glad! I’m sure you’ ll hear 
back. They both sound like small companies. That’s 
great!” June said. 

“Yeah it’s cool! Thanks. I'll see. It’s so hard. I just 
want this ordeal with the rent to be over. It’s too soon to 
fold...” 

“Aw, don’t worry about it... even if it does go bad, 
you'll be fine for a while till you find something new.” 

“That’s true. I don’t want to find that something new, 
though.” 

Tom sighed and looked down. Things were pretty 
good overall, being able to live comfortably in Chicago 
and not have to work late nights all of the time. June 
held his hand as they looked out into the expanse of 
Chicago, waiting for the train. 

“Where are we gonna eat?” June asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Hmm... what do you feel like?” 
Tom asked. 

“I kind of want Taiwanese. Someone brought in 
bubble tea with their lunch at work today so it made me 
think of it. Want to go to Saint’s Alp?” 

“Sure. I like the soup there.” 

Soon, a distant rumble crescendoed into a peak, 
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causing a gust to blow on the people standing on the 
station platform. The train braked and came to a stop, 
the pair of metal doors to the CTA train slid open. The 
interior was brightly lit and heated, and, fortunately for 
the residents of the train, this car was not smelly in any 
fashion, but instead gave off a clean-seat smell. Baby 
blue plastic seats lined each side of the train, facing the 
opposite window, with blue carpet-like felt as padding. 
June and Tom sat down, with another rider on both sides. 
One looked at his phone, listening to music with cheap, 
white plastic Apple earbuds. A white woman in her 
twenties with flushed cheeks and a beanie sat to Tom’s 
right, reading, holding up a thick copy of Infinite Jest, 
opened to the middle. A weary looking, off-duty black 
police officer sat across from Tom, his black coat’s hood 
up, his eyes closed, head slumped — he was on his way 
to patrol the Pulaski Orange Line station on the South 
Side. A handful of people stood, hanging on to the 
overhead handrails for stability as the train rocked back 
and forth, at times, teasing the passengers with the 
feeling that it would jump off of the rails at any time and 
crash down ten feet to the city ground. One person sifted 
through messages on his phone, another person viewed 
the night view of the city flying by. To the east, tall 
residential buildings near the shore could be seen, much 
like Shoreline. Most people on the train ignored it, 
staring off into space, the ground, or some sort of text. 
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To the west was a lighter shade of night sky, city lights 
of endless fields of apartments and factories and schools 
and parks and police stations and street lights speckling 
the horizon with yellow, each to let some number of 
people see, live on, or navigate safely, or for the riders 
of this train, form a spectacle. 

The silence of observation or concentration or lack of 
attention broke as the emergency, 
“‘do-not-open-these-doors’ doors between cars of the 
moving train, opened up. The rumble of the train burst 
into the ears of everyone. Each passenger’s sense of 
awareness heightened, shooting glances over to the open 
door. A middle-aged black man with worn clothes 
walked in, the door slamming behind him. A worn, large 
black Columbia coat, pale, stained, oversized green 
corduroy pants and black gym shoes. He shuffled, 
looking at each passenger, his dark beard moving as he 
spoke to the people on the train. 

“Anyone got a dollar for the homeless... anyone got 
a dollar for the homeless... anyone got a dollar for the 
homeless...” he repeated, without hesitation. He wasn’t 
in the mood for crafting a pitch. Sheer repetition would 
be enough to get him some money for the night. 

Some looked down to avoid eye contact. Some out of 
annoyance of seeing this every day, some out of an 
emotional fear of harm, some out of wanting to be 
ignored. Tom felt guilty as he watched the man walk by. 
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Tom did not offer any money. “I really should give him 
something, but I don’t have the money to spend,” Tom 
thought, as did others, to different degrees of 
deliberation on the economic implications, the social 
incentives, what their morality dictated them to do... 
“Oh, it won t do any good...” 
“I don t want to give that lazy bum anything.” 
“Please just get out of here...” 
“I just spent the last of my paycheck, sorry, man.’ 
“Fixing this symptom won t fix the root cause!” 
“I just don t really want to...” 
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“Someone else will give him something...” 

“I help these things through other ways.” 

“What if he follows me?” 

The man walked through the door on the other end of 
the car, repeating the process in the next train, where he 
received one dollar and two quarters. No passenger said 
anything. Some breathed sighs of relief. He would 
repeat this process a few times to make enough to eat, as 
passengers came and went over the course of the night. 
You could always find someone guilty or caring enough. 

Soon the train went down a slope, past Fullerton 
station and into the underground tunnel of the red line. 
Eventually, the train re-emerged on the other side of the 
loop, up a rackety slope, bursting into the night lights of 
the Chinatown area. Soon, June and Tom had forgotten 
about the entire ride, the man asking for money, as they 
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walked to Saint’s Alp Teahouse, leaving from the 
Cermak-Chinatown Red Line Station, elevated over a 
city block, sandwiched by honeycomb-like apartment 
towers and Chinatown itself: afew mixed residential 
and commercial blocks of two to three story buildings, 
lit with neon signs, some in Chinese characters, 
surrounded by diagonal streets, confusing the traditional 
grid navigation in Chicago. 

The intersection to reach Chinatown was a large 
intersection of a diagonal and vertical street. June and 
Tom looked for another small group to tag along with as 
they crossed the road. 

“You hear about Watch Dogs?” June asked. They 
were crossing the street. 

“No, I haven’t. Is that a movie?” 

“It’s a game. Well, I don’t know if it’Il be on the Wii 
U or not. But it’Il be out on the PS4 and the Xbox One 
sometime next year. They had a huge delay. It’s got to be 
“ - pausing to look left and right -“ so - so hard for the 
managers! Especially missing the holiday season and all 
of the income you can get from it,” June said. They were 
on a sidewalk now. A large metal scaffolding for some 
future building towered over the southwest corner of the 
intersection near the train station. 

“Yeah, well, that’s just business. Projects go wrong 
and all.” 


“Those poor employees. I hope no one is yelling at 
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them to work through the holidays just to finish a 
game.” 
“What’s the game even about?” 


The lights in Saint’s Alp Teahouse were on, its bright 
orange walls giving the restaurant a cheap look. Its 
superficial saving grace was its ability to almost be 
working at full capacity with customers, June eyed 
pictures of frozen fruit smoothies and rice bowls as the 
two walked into the doors. A waitress, black hair in a 
ponytail, recited the motions of asking June how many 
people were in her party. In these situations, Tom would 
nod, or hold up the number of fingers for how many 
people there were. His extent of speaking Mandarin 
Chinese was limited to hellos and thank you’s. June 
responded in Chinese, being fluent since childhood. Tom 
was used to this by now: used to waitstaff at Asian 
restaurants assuming he spoke Chinese, used to June’s 
fluency. Neither bothered him. The waitress sat them 
down at a small, purple-topped table with wobbly metal 
chairs. She walked back off to the front, handing the 
menus to Tom and June without a word. She stood back 
at the front of the restaurant, waiting for the next 
customer to come in. 

“Hey, you know it’s cool when you speak Chinese,” 
Tom said. He said something to this effect every now 
and then. 
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June smiled and laughed. “Oh yeah? Thanks. You 
could learn one day, you know. There’s a bunch of 
computer software you can buy,” June said. 

“Yeah, if I ever had the time. Ah, I’ve gotta learn 
Japanese first, anyways. That way I can respond to the 
occasional customer who asks me if I speak Japanese, 
and then, maybe they’ Il leave me alone!” 

Tom sighed. Murals of Taipei bus stations painted on 
the restaurant’s walls reminded June of home. 

“The waiters here are always kind of quiet,” Tom said, 
“T don’t know why.” 

“Could be a cultural thing. I’ve never had anyone ask 
me about my day here! I don’t really care either way, 
though,” June said. 

“Yeah, it’s odd... I mean, it’s cool, besides, I doubt 
anyone eating here is really expecting any sort of 
five-star service.” 

“Mm-hmm.” 

“I hope no one gets the wrong idea about the waiters. 
It’s weird how much some people will extrapolate about 
a waiter just from their behavior with them a few times.” 

“Yeah, that’s so messed up. I don’t get it. You know, 
some of the other workers call me hard-working and 
smart. I barely do that much more than others — I mean — 
I appreciate the compliments and all, but....” 

“Same. I get the feeling some customers assume a lot 
about me. Kind of weird.” 
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Mutually understanding sighs. They leafed through 
the menus. Tom felt bad at ordering something that 
looked unpopular at a restaurant — if they were out of the 
ingredients, then some waiter might have to deliver the 
awkward news that they were out of something, as he 
often had to himself. 

Tom ordered a Taiwanese-style Pork Cutlet bowl. It 
was Similar to the Katsu he served at Earth Café, but 
often with bone-in and spicier - peppery. June ordered 
noodle soup. 

Generic top-40 electro music played on the speakers 
— it didn’t really matter to Tom or June or the waitress — 
it was overpowered by the voices and dining of the busy 
Saint Alp’s Teahouse. The music faded into clarity, only 
if you went into the bathroom, and like most restaurants, 
music in the bathroom a way of hiding sounds of peeing 
and pooing from other patrons, or possibly, to make the 
entire experience of the restaurant more memorable. 
Music blasted in every restaurant in Chicago, in every 
restaurant in the world, in shopping stores, from planters 
along State Street in the Loop, at concerts: music, the 
easiest stuff to scaffold memories out of: keys into the 
database of memory - music — creating never-ending 
fandom towards musicians, cultural mixings, 
appropriations, accompaniments to films or games, 
manifesting in concerts: large scale events for fans, a 
transition from anticipation into joy, and after the 
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concert, a transition into reality. In restaurants and stores, 
or planters in the Loop, this process existed in a 
downplayed form: the musicians were the mechanical 
speaker systems, prerecorded sounds to accompany the 
act of walking — or eating — or shopping — every place 
wanted to create an experience, create a memory. Even 
the sounds of the city from cars and helicopters and 
chants and walking and exhaust and buses and trains. 
Too many memories. 

Chinatown neon welcomed June and Tom’s departure 
from the restaurant. Chicago’s skyline was off in the 
distance, and earlier in the day, rusty industrial rigs 
shadowed the Chinatown buildings. 

“Wow, Chicago’s so pretty at night,” Tom said. 

“Yeah it is! We should take a picture,” June said. 

“Cool, okay.” They took a picture. 

June looked at the skyline for a while longer. 
Antennas from the Willis Tower blinked red, aiding the 
illumination their windows provided. If there was 
supposed to be someone who turned off the lights at 
night, then they had forgotten (and forgot with 
regularity). Here were the visuals of Chicago’s 
electricity bill, but also, building security and janitorial 
staff doing their jobs, or bureaucratic oversight over who 
was supposed to turn off the lights — people forgetting or 
being tired — or, bureaucratic regulation — requiring 
Chicago skyscrapers to have a superficially beautiful 
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presentation at night — or for airplane safety — or for 
safety in the Loop area. The reasoning for the lights had 
been lost to the passage of time, now left as something 
to hypothesize on for the occasional observer. 

“Why do you think the keep all the lights on at 
night?” June asked. 

“Hmm... I’m not sure... it’s gotta be expensive, 
though,” Tom said. “Maybe because it looks nice?” 

“Yeah, maybe. I should Google that later.” 


The two walked over to a bus stop. The bus showed 
up, on it were a handful of poor-looking people looking 
tired, a few teens, a well-dressed Asian couple, some 
white people, and Tom and June. Some of these people 
were going to the same place. This bus route went 
leisurely through a quiet, low-income neighborhood in 
Pilsen, eventually, Tom and June got off near a tiny diner. 
Most of the grass around the road was barren dirt or 
parking lots. In the distance was a brick warehouse, five 
stories tall and a football field in length, with something 
akin to a radio tower on top, lit by a few streetlamps 
surrounding it. Uniform windows plastered the sides of 
the building. A tiny sign said “Mana Contemporary” on 
the bottom. Its front yard was a large parking lot, with 
weed-laden gravel and a now-defunct train track running 
through it. The old industrial district the two were 
standing in was mostly barren, the brown brick of the 
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old warehouse towering over the landscape like a castle, 
flanked on the south by a barbed wire gated power plant, 
its towering metal wires filling the air with an electrical 
buzz. Tom and June ran across a four-lane road, crossing 
the old tracks and pebbles and weeds and broken glass, 
marveling at the odd landscape of this place, walking 
through the desert of a parking lot, at the one of the first 
outposts for the gentrification of the Pilsen 
neighborhood, or, an area in the history of the longtime 
Pilsen residents. 

White walls and cement floors greeted people who 
entered Mana Contemporary. The art show was on the 
fourth floor. A few people from the same bus also 
walked in. A staircase brought pedestrians past 
decreasingly old-looking rooms of lockers and old 
materials, eventually to a refurbished floor, with some 
glass walls and white-walled art galleries. Ghosts of 
blue-collar workers past flew around, observing their 
workplace now filled with young 20 and 30-somethings, 
looking at objects or paintings or photographs where 
industrial materials used to be stored. 

A young woman, about the age of 24 or so, greeted 
Tom and June as they walked into a lunchroom-like hall, 
with some type of video art on the wall featuring a 
red-haired person rolling in black water. The woman at 
the entrance had on a black dress, her face illuminated 
by the screen of her MacBook Pro. She was browsing 
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through one art blog site or another. 

“Hi, are you here for the show?” she asked. 

“Yes, which way is it?” Tom said. 

She pointed at a hallway. “Just go down there, and 
take your first left. It’1l be on your right. There are some 
pamphlets about the gallery if you’d like one,” she 
recited. 

“Oh yeah, could we have one please?” June said. 

“Sure,” the woman said, handing June and Tom two 
pamphlets. 

“Thanks,” June said. “Do you work here?” 

“Oh, no I don’t. I am just helping out the curator 
today with greeting people who come in. It’s not the best 
location, as you can sort of tell,” she said. She gestured 
at the high ceilings and stairwell, or perhaps to the 
outside. 

“Yeah, it was hard to find! Has it been busy so far?” 
June asked. 

“Sort of! It’s been picking up throughout the night, I 
think it’ll taper off in a few hours, but, we’ve had a 
pretty mixed crowd, so that’s good. My friend’s the 
curator and she’s been coming over here and telling me 
about how it’s going. I was here for the setup so I 
already saw everything. It’s a good show, I think you’ ll 
like it!” 

“Yes, we’re looking forward to it! Thanks for the help. 
What was your name? I’m June, and this is my husband, 
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Tom. 

“I’m Caroline. Nice to meet you!” 

“Nice to meet you too,” Tom said. They waved 
goodbye at each other, and Tom and June walked off to 
the gallery. Caroline sat back down at her table, looking 
for any new guests. She continued to read a blog post 
about a new opening at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
occasionally tabbing over to check her LINE for 
messages from friends. She worked during the week at 
the coat check in the Modern Wing of the Art Institute, 
but was able to help out her curator friends on 
weekends. 

Tom looked at the pamphlet. The exhibition was 
titled Art Are Art: On The Metamorphosis of Identity. It 
was curated by two MFA students at the School of the 
Art Institute, and four artists were featured. One of them 
was a graduate, the other three were graduating from 
their Masters programs at the school this year, in order, a 
photographer, a painter, sculptor and an interdisciplinary 
artist. The room was about 15 by 15 feet in floor space, 
with a small white table stacked with cups and wine and 
water, with a bucket of iced ginger ales below it. The 
four artists’ pieces were spread around the perimeter of 
the walls. A giant pillar jutted from the ceiling into the 
floor in the center of the room, an artifact of the room’s 
history. 

One piece was a couple bags of Kimchi on top of a 
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cinder block. In a grid, 24 other cinder blocks 
surrounded it. The piece was untitled, by a 
Korean-American artist in the MFA program. 

“Hey, look at that, it’s just food on top of blocks! Do 
people actually think this is art?” Tom said. 

“Well, there’s a description in the pamphlet here if 
you’d read it,” June said, pointing to the pamphlet. 

Tom read it over. “It says it’s about the ‘othering and 
commercialization of Asian cultures within American 
cities.’ Well, I guess so, if that’s what they want it to 
mean. These things could mean anything. Why don’t the 
artists just, you know, like, go and actually do something 
political instead of making art about it?” Tom said. 
“These cinder blocks aren’t going to change 
anything....” 

“Well some people just work through these ideas 
better when they use art. And I don’t think they’re trying 
to make any sort of political changes. They’ re just 
expressing themselves, I guess?” 

“Yeah, whatever,” Tom said. “They should just open 
a business or something. Or make better art.” 

“Well, maybe you’d have more competition then... 
so it could be good that there are more artists,” June 
said. 

“No that’s not what I mean, oh, never mind. Maybe 
the other stuff here is better.” 

Tom looked around. Standing, talking to the curator, 
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were two white men. One, shorter, fatter, with thick 
black glasses and long brown facial hair. The other was 
neatly trimmed, taller, muscular. They smiled, talked, 
and laughed, one at a time, gripping cups of wine and 
cans of beer, as if the cups were very expensive and 
fragile. 

The lights and people drugged Tom, the 
conversations of about 30 or 40 people stirring up a 
jovial memory of warm holiday-time department stores, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas and New Year’s Eve dinner, 
of art gallery events past. The art world coalesced into a 
small sphere of community within this isolated and 
renewed warehouse, its islands of small conversations 
and networks of human relationships lending a sense of 
significance to the art at hand. Some unknown formula 
for an art event’s success, of which variables were the 
type of space and the number of people, resulted in 
success, for this space, or, at least if success was 
measured in how many people were talking and if the 
level of awkwardness was low. 

Still, not many people were talking about the art. 
Most were talking about being at other events, or 
catching up with personal life aspects. A few of the 
artists were at the event, and at times they would discuss 
their art with those who asked them, until some other 
friend interrupted with questions of supposed great 
urgency. June found a picture of the cinder block artist 
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in the pamphlet, and conveniently, the artist was 
standing near the art piece. June asked the artist how she 
came up with the idea of the piece. The artist said that 
she thought about how rare it was to see Korean culture 
within Chicago, and how when she did see it, it was an 
occasional store selling Korean products, or kimchi in 
other stores, or restaurants. The artist thought that 
people portrayed Chicago as dull except for small things 
like landmarks or an occasional restaurant, so she used 
the kimchi as a color contrast against the cinder blocks. 
A few other people found this out, too. Tom listened 
in on June and the artist’s conversation. Time slowed 
and Tom’s thoughts came back to lectures in college 
he’d snooze through as well as a gut feeling of sympathy 
for this artist who he felt was wasting her time on these 
tiny projects no one would see or share, a feeling of 
sympathy for her wasted time — her years of analyzing 
her place in the world and then finding a way to make 
such a process concrete for others to see — Tom felt sorry 
that she believed such a thing — outwardly he nodded 
and smiled and said “Cool!” as the artist and June 
conversed, a human conversation — words and gestures 
and signals bouncing back and forth, building up some 
sort of mental structure in each participant — immediate 
knowledge for immediate use or stored off for later 
processing, or feelings towards a person — and oh, now 
June and the artist had a mutual friend. It dragged on for 
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Tom. June smiled and continued to discuss, the artist 
smiling as she talked about her artistic process and her 
day job and family and their shared status as 
first-generation immigrants with parents overseas.... 

Tom did not verbalize any of his feelings, he’d just 
spark a fight, he figured, and how could something 
small like this be worth fighting over? Years of similar 
conflicts had led his animal instinct to avoid the action 
of bringing up dissenting opinions over art with June. It 
was better to tread shared ground, Tom thought. 
Extended disagreements were just veiled plays for 
control. 

Tom got a cup of wine and looked at the rest of the 
art. A few more people came into the gallery space. June 
tapped his shoulder and said she’d go to the washroom. 
Tom glanced at his phone, checking the time. June 
returned a few minutes later. She spoke with the curator 
of the gallery show. The two decided to leave a few 
minutes after that conversation, Tom walked out without 
thinking much of the art — its appeal lost on him, his 
thoughts shifted more towards taking the bus back 
home. 

“Did you like it?” Tom asked. 

“Yeah, it was nice. I got to talk to the curator and 
some of the artists,” June said. 

“That’s cool! Maybe we can see them at some future 
events.” 
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“Yeah! I got the curator and artist’s number. So 
hopefully we will meet for lunch some time during the 
week.” 

Tom focused on walking down the stairs. As the 
sound of the crowd faded away, his footsteps echoing off 
of the tall concrete staircase faded in, and then, the 
reverberations of the large open entrance hall hit him, 
then the cool breeze of the late autumn night transitioned 
in, as well as the thankfulness towards his 
windbreaker... the night became ordinary and familiar. 
He wondered how sales were going for the night back at 
the restaurant. He refreshed his e-mail inbox: no 
response from either of the startups. He worried about 
getting home. June looked content. He played with the 
idea of restaurant failure for the thousandth time, going 
through a small list of backup plans. Martin, Julie, Rob 
and other employees crossed his mind. Reality shooed 
away the world of the art gallery. 

“Hey, so how is the interviewing at work going 
today?” 

“I did a few more today. Still no word from the other 
manager. If we don’t hear back from her we’re going to 
do the new hire. That’ll wait till Monday, though,” June 
said. “I’ve found some good candidates so far, but it’ll 
be a bummer to have to hire someone new. And it will 
be kind of weird letting the other manager go since I still 
know her, you know.” 
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“Yeah, well, that’s how things have to go sometime. 
You can’t be working all those hours by yourself,” Tom 
said, as if he was upset at whoever was giving June all 
the hours. 

“PI make sure she gets some sort of financial 
support for a while to help her with whatever she’s 
going through, that’s for sure.” 

The two waited under the clear night sky, the faint 
static buzz of the power lines above running parallel to 
the road. June tiptoed on the rails of the defunct train 
tracks, Tom watched, standing in the gravel around the 
tracks, littered with shards of broken wine and beer 
bottles, bottle caps, tissues, wrappers... cars and trucks 
drove down the street, the diner on the other side still 
shining against the void of its city block. Other art-goers 
trickled from Mana Contemporary to stand at the bus 
stop with June and Tom, their routes all bound towards 
the Red Line where they’d head back home, northbound, 
out of the tiny sphere of Mana within the sphere of 
Pilsen within the sphere of the near South Side of 
Chicago. A road was a between of two sides of a road 
for pedestrians, its use as a between subverted by being 
traveled on by a vehicle or as a pathway for a carnival, 
festival... but this road was a road, and everyone near 
the bus stop obeyed this. They only hovered over the 
road as the eventual bus took them from their point A to 
their point B. 
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That night, Lily was up in her room. It was a bit past 
10 PM. Her dad would arrive home soon. She had two 
computer monitors on, as well as a desk lamp and her 
ceiling fan light. Some moonlight also added to the 
lighting. On the large monitor to her left was a command 
prompt where she was SSH’d , or logged in, into her 
remote server, checking the results of her test runs on 
data sets. Each letter she typed into the command 
prompt during an SSH session was sent to the server — 
thousands of miles away — which then registered 
receiving her typed letter, then sending back a message 
to her computer, to update the screen with the typed 
letter. The process was so fast that Lily often forgot of 
the physical distance to the computer on which the files 
she was manipulating were stored. On her main monitor 
was an open Microsoft Word document — 
‘synerreach_report.docx’. SynerReach was looking to 
hire a data scientist for their ad data, the data was 
essentially on what websites people saw their internet 
ads, who clicked on them, when the ad campaign was 
started, its position on the screen, what time of day it 
was shown, where the person was located. Millions of 
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these multi-dimensional data points aggregated over 
time as ad campaigns were run, every time a person 
visited a web page, their location, what browser they 
were using, if and when they clicked — was recorded, 
without the user’s knowledge. Collectively, these 
millions of points could be analyzed using machine 
learning programs in order to figure out how to more 
effectively design and market ads, maximizing revenue 
for some given service. 

Almost any given major website or web company 
obsessively collected this data — Big Data — some called 
it — in order to meet some goal of theirs. There was 
money for those who were able to tame the data and 
tease out its trends. Lily realized the market for this a 
year or so ago. Stacks of machine learning research 
papers lined the bookshelves of her room; Her 
computer’s hard drive had an even more massive 
collection of literature, test computer programs, data 
collections, analyses. 

“Based on the analysis of this data set — as well as 
trends in search terms — we can see a few new paths in 
which this type of ad might achieve a higher 
click-through rate...” Lily typed. SynerReach advertised 
on websites as well as Google’s search engine, and they 
wanted to know how to more scientifically determine 
what the optimal ways of advertising were. 

“Alright, well, almost done here... just going to 
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double-check the results one more time against the 2™ 
test run....” Lily thought, alt-tabbing over to the 
command prompt screen, typing in a few commands to 
open a data file. Minutes later she scanned through her 
paper again. 

“That should do it. Looks good overall. I think they’ Il 
like it. This is pretty easy stuff once you know what to 
look for and how to organize their data. Guess I'll sleep 
on it, check it in the morning and send it in”, Lily 
thought. The report was not only her hired work, but 
also a job interview. She was told she’d hear back by the 
end of the work day Monday: The report was due by the 
end of the weekend, so the workers at SynerReach could 
read it first thing Monday morning. 

“Tt’ll be fine,” Lily thought, saving her report to her 
Dropbox, so that it was copied safely on one of 
Dropbox’s remote servers, thousands of miles away. She 
left her SSH session open in case she needed it 
tomorrow — it only took a few seconds to log into one, 
but Lily felt every saved second was a way to reduce the 
friction of starting work. She walked off to the bathroom 
to get ready for bed. Minutes later, Rob came back from 
work, and later, Lily, daughter, human, programmer, 
data scientist, activist, canvasser, restaurant-goer, 
Chicagoan, fell to sleep, waking up in the beginning of 
December. 
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Shadows drifted in and out of wavering and fading 
parallelogram light through the blinds, cast by 
condensing exhaust from a building’s air conditioning 
system. 

The first thoughts in Lily’s mind when she awoke on 
December 1*, 2013, at 8:00 AM, were to check her 
report one more time. After she did that, she thought of 
her nervousness for the canvassing she would be doing 
on Sunday. The idea of it was hard to shake from her 
head, and ever since the report was done, each moment 
of the day was interrupted by a scenario of her walking 
up to some stranger’s house, knocking on the door, and 
getting no response — or if she did get a response, an 
upset adult would come to the door, yelling at her and 
Marissa to take their business somewhere else, or, ‘why 
didn’t you read the no soliciting sign?’ 

“Melissa...,” Lily thought. Maybe Marissa would 
want to rehearse the motions of pitching their views on 
TIFs one more time — it would ease Lily’s nerves. 

She distracted herself from the canvassing one more 
time, allowing herself the time to open up an e-mail to 
SynerReach’s programming contact. First, though, to 
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procrastinate, she clicked on a FAQ link on a news 
aggregation website. It led to an error in her browser. 
She knew this was a human mistake. Someone forgot to 
type in a semicolon when they designed the website. Or 
the software that helped design the website had a 
programming bug. She focused upon this interruption in 
her procrastination. 

She attached her report and her server access 
credentials to her e-mail, in case the people reviewing 
her report were curious enough to see the source code 
for her programs. She quickly typed the e-mail, also 
requesting the final payment to be made for the 
contracted work, a $50/hour rate with a weekly 
maximum of 25 hours. She knew if she was paid this 
each week she’d make a little over $60k a year before 
taxes. 

This rate was ample for living in Chicago, she had 
researched and found that a nice apartment in the South 
Loop area, near SynerReach, could be found for around 
$1500-$1700. If she didn’t mind commuting, the rates 
went down as she picked further out neighborhoods. Her 
daily commute from Uptown to the South Loop was 
about 40-45 minutes one-way. Theoretically, time for 
her to read, though the Red Line was always packed at 
those times so it wasn’t guaranteed she could even 
comfortably hold open a book, and working on a laptop 
was out of the question on a public train, an action 
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begging for someone to eventually snatch it and run out 
of the train. This truth was formulated by the collective 

inaction of individuals weakly grasping their devices on 
trains, and she had no urge to help enforce it. 

Lily pressed the ‘Send’ button in her Gmail inbox. 
There was no undo, but it didn’t worry her — it was a 
good report, she believed, after all. Fumbling over what 
was could’ve been changed about the e-mail, to Lily, 
was a waste of time. 

It was a Sunday. About 8:45 AM, now. Lily gazed out 
her window towards the apartment across the street. 
Clear morning light painted the scene with a friendly 
tone. It was nearly freezing outside. Frozen, dirt and leaf 
speckled piles of snow condensed in the middle of lawns, 
a single tiny icicle hung below the outside awning of 
one of the apartments. A tiny black car passed by the 
south side of Shoreline, searching for parking. There 
was none. It repeated this twice before giving up and 
parking elsewhere. People moved into Shoreline on 
Sundays and Saturdays. It didn’t matter who you were 
or how much furniture you moved in, everyone paid a 
$250 move-in fee, and then a $250 move-out fee. Lily 
saw this as a ploy to keep people locked in there. Not 
only that, but a $250 deposit for using the freight 
elevator — as if dents to an elevator were worth 
threatening someone with $250 over. The management 
office carried out these fees with a smile and a “Sorry, 
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but I can’t do anything about it.” 

“Sure is a cold day to move in... sucks they didn’t 
get to do it yesterday.” 

Another feeling of doubt seeped into Lily as she 
thought about tomorrow’s canvassing. She went to take 
a shower to shake off the feeling. Afterwards, she got 
ready for the day and made breakfast. Rob was sitting in 
the kitchen. 

“Wanna leave in half an hour?” Lily asked. 

“Sure thing,” Rob said. He dug a spoon into a bowl 
of Cheerios and milk. Lily made toast and jam. 

In half an hour they walked to their church, the 
sunlight at that of an average summer’s afternoon. The 
clear sky let the sunlight’s glare partially blind Rob and 
Lily as they walked down Argyle and turned onto 
Sheridan, walking a few blocks to their church. They’ ve 
been here dozens of times, it was a Roman-Catholic 
church. Lily’s body felt heavy as she walked up the steps 
to the church’s doors. 

Inside was an entrance hall, shiny, finished wood 
seemingly holding up the space, grey marble tile on the 
floor. Handfuls of people idled in the entrance hall, 
briefly speaking to neighbors or church friends. Lily and 
Rob made their way through the large open door to the 
seating area, tapping their hands on the water from the 
holy water fountain, making the sign of the cross, 
reciting, “in the name of the father, the son, and the holy 
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spirit...amen. ’ 

The pews held books of songs and notes for each 
week of the church’s year. 

“Hallelujah, the day has come, let us rejoice and be 
saved.” 

Lily went to church school until she was 16. Not this 
church’s church school, but another one. Now, each 
week when Rob took her to church, Lily would struggle 
to remember the prayers from memory. The first few 
lines came out, then, nothing — until she looked at the 
prayer book in the pew to read along the rest, going with 
the motions. This church’s hall was not as lofty as others 
she had been in, the ceiling maybe only twenty feet off 
of the ground. 

Rob and Lily sat near a few of Rob’s friends — Lily 
didn’t know anyone at the church. To Lily, church ended 
quickly. People sang, prayed, listened to the priest speak 
and read and lecture, almost everyone except the few 
non-Catholics and some others got the Eucharist. 

Lily wore a hoody and jeans. Rob had on a nice 
collared shirt and dress pants. Lily wore whatever she 
wanted to now. Most people had on their Sunday best. A 
priest appeared from the entrance of the seating area, 
dressed in a white robe with a green gown laid on top. 
He was white, stern, “American Gothic’-looking, yet 
friendly when talked to. He proceeded down the main 
aisle of the church, children carrying a cross behind him. 
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Lily’s attention trailed off from the priest, to her 
thoughts, away from her thoughts, to other people in the 
church. Older people than her. Some kids. A few babies. 
Mostly adults in their 30s and 40s, she thought. The 
back window of the church showed the late autumn 
weather outside. She always liked it when it snowed 
during church. Sometime later, Lily’s attention perked 
up for the priest’s homily, which with this priest, was a 
story made up to be related to the reading someone just 
did. The reading was a story about a man who did what 
Jesus said — showed up to work late — and received as 
much money as a man who showed up to work on time. 

“T like this one,” Rob whispered. 

The passage ended with the words “Thus, the last 
will be the first, and the first will be last.” The priest 
began his homily. 

“I want to tell you all a story today about a man and 
his son. Now, the man used to be a wealthy businessman, 
and one day, he decided to quit his job, and become an 
art collector. He took himself and his young son around 
the world, collecting art everywhere he went. One day, 
that son grew up, and became a painter himself, and 
painted a self-portrait for his father. His father — he had 
the greatest paintings in the world — Magrittes, Van 
Goghs, Picassos — but this painting, this painting from 
his son — was the one he chose to frame across the 
fireplace of his mansion.” 
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Lily thought that was a bit touching. She thought 
about having kids for a second, and felt a tinge of guilt 
for never buying her dad anything nice for his birthday — 
or, making anything nice. “Well, there wasn’t money, 
and I’m busy as is,” she thought. The priest continued. 

“But one day, something tragic happened. The man’s 
son was in a terrible car accident, and died instantly, 
breaking his neck.” 

Pause. 

“The man became very sad, and stopped collecting 
art. He sat in his living room most of his days, looking 
up at the painting from his son, thinking about his days 
of travel. Eventually, the man’s heart couldn’t take it 
more, and the man passed away.” 

“News soon got out. An art auctioneer found out 
about the man’s will, which said the art should all be 
auctioned off. Eventually, the auctioneer gathered a 
large group of wealthy art collectors, just like the man 
himself. They were here to collect the greatest artworks 
in the world, and were willing to bid millions of dollars. 
Soon, the bidding started. The auctioneer said ‘Now, 
thank you for coming, everyone. Per the owner’s will, 
we will be auctioning the collection off in a 
predetermined order.’ The crowd was quiet. One said, 
‘get on with it, then!’ The auctioneer took out the first 
art, turning it around and showing the audience. The 
crowd gasped. ‘What is this?’ some said. “This is trash!” 
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It was the painting from the man’s son. ‘Bidding will 
start now,’ the auctioneer said. ‘At $5,000’. No hands 
went up. ‘At $3,000’, the auctioneer said. Still, no hands. 
‘Where’s the good stuff?’ one man in the crowd asked. 
‘Okay then, bids at any amount will be accepted.’ 
Anyone could now get this painting for free! But still, 
no hands were raised. It looked like a bunch of trash to 
everyone. Eventually, one man in the back raised his 
hand. ‘I'll bid twenty dollars,” he said. The auctioneer 
responded: “Okay, $20, going once, going twice...sold, 
to the man in the back for $20.” Some people whispered 
and laughed. But then, the auctioneer said: “But, there’s 
a catch to this: this portrait was done by the man’s son. 
By the will of the man, he who buys this painting, shall 
receive all of the other paintings!’ Thus, the bidder had 
won all of the paintings for only twenty dollars. This 
may have been the last painting for anyone to want to 
buy, but it was the son, and remember: ‘the last will be 
the first, and the first will be last’, or, he who stays with 
the son shall receive God.” 

The homily was over. Lily curled her lips. 

“Aw, that was a good story, wasn’t it Lily? Worked 
out nicely for the man in the end, the man with the art 
and the bidder!” Rob said. 

“Yeah, I guess so....” 

A collections basket went around the room, asking 
for donations from each person. Lily didn’t put any 
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money in. Rob put in twenty dollars. As it went around, 
everyone prayed. The priest led the church in group 
prayers. 

“Let us pray for our brothers and sisters who have 
passed away in Mexico, who have passed away under 
the hand of injustice throughout Africa, and pray that 
their countries may lead everyone to peace.” 

For more money, for better health, for success at 
school, work, in love, for crime to go away, for people 
who commit crime to stop committing crime. They 
prayed these things would occur or disappear. They 
prayed that in joining with the son they would join in 
with God, that everyone else would receive God in some 
way or another. Most people looked calm and happy. In 
turn, this calmed Lily, even though she believed these 
prayers wouldn’t come true. And then, church ended. 
Lily shuffled out quickly, having to meet Marissa in 
order to canvass later. She hadn’t thought of canvassing 
for the entire church mass, too many thoughts of past 
church experiences crossed her mind as prayers, songs 
and words crossed her ears over the past hour. The 
silence of the church, only ended by organs, guitar, 
singing, and occasional prayer or voices - became a 
silent murmur as churchgoers talked to each other, 
walking back out into the cool Sunday air. 

“Hey dad, did you ever canvass before?” Lily asked. 

“Did I what? Oh you mean walk around and ask 
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people for votes? No I didn’t... I did sell candy bars 
back in high school. For the bowling team. I knew a few 
people who would go do that politics stuff.” 

“Yeah, well, Marissa and I joined with two other 
people to go around canvassing for stuff. It seems kind 
of scary.” 

“Eh, you'll be fine. No one’s gonna get mad or attack 
you, if people don’t wanna talk to you they’ Il just post a 
sign on their door or not answer the doorbell! And if 
something does happen just run out into the street and 
scream!” Rob said. He laughed a bit. “But you know 
who controls everything, those damn politicians! Can’t 
do anything about it.” 

“Oh, I guess so,” Lily said. She still had the urge to 
find out more but her dad didn’t know much else about 
it. The urge to ask came back into her head a few times 
in different forms until she finally pushed it out. She’d 
live. She and Rob headed back to Shoreline. 

After church, when Lily was back at Shoreline, 
Marissa called Lily to let her know that she had arrived 
at Shoreline. Lily came downstairs, dressed in her winter 
wear. At the glass entrance area to Shoreline, Marissa 
was waiting, with a backpack full of fliers and handouts 
about the TIF issues that they would give to people they 
were talking to today. It was about 2 PM. 

“Hey, Lily!” 

“Hey Marissa.” 
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“I got some maps right here for where we’ll be going. 
I only made 10 houses for today so we can start off 
pretty easy, I think... Tonya gave us a bunch more, 
though.” 

“I think it’Il be best if we just go to a few first, and 
then think about how to improve from there, anyways.” 

“Yeah, good idea!” 

They walked around Shoreline, down Argyle and 
turned south on Sheridan, towards a more residential 
area. Their first destination would be a single home a 
few blocks away. Lily wondered if it was colder than 
usual. Overall, the year had gotten colder for her faster, 
she felt. “Or, maybe it’s because the days seem to be 
going by faster,” Lily thought. Marissa led the way, Lily 
walked on her side, trying to match Marissa’s quick pace, 
lagging behind slightly. From the outside, the houses 
and apartments in this area looked pretty nice. It was a 
fresh orchard of surface-level observations to be 
captured and uploaded. Lily passed by a few. Her nose 
ran a little, but the amount of work to wipe it out of the 
way with a tissue was out of the question at the moment. 
So she wiped it with her glove, instead, leaving a small 
shiny mark on her polyester gloves. It would fade. 
Thousands of other people made the same wiping 
motions, walking through the same weather, just as busy 
in thoughts. Some were being rushed to work on a 
Sunday, others trying to get between jobs, some trying to 
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pick up supplies for the office, others, out shopping. Lily 
arrived at the doorstep of the first house they were 
visiting. 

Red brick, with a white door frame and white 
windows. There was no pointed roof, it was rectangular 
and apartment-style, thin, maybe 3 stories with an 
entrance door with a stairwell beyond it. Lily lived near 
plenty of houses like this while in Woodlawn. Her friend 
lived in one with browner brick, on the second floor. 
This one seemed older, with a deserted, weed-grown lot 
to the right. Often she’d play in lots. Lily felt at home. 

“This place seems run down, huh,” Marissa said. 

“Oh yeah, I guess so. It’s sort of like a park though, 
that lot. Reminds me of school.” 

“Yeah, I know.” 

Lily knew that Marissa felt confident, and so she felt 
confident herself. Politics was just a system, one that 
could be programmed to do certain things if you knew 
the right ways to exploit it. Except in this case, Lily 
wasn’t just one of the programmers, but a worker 
carrying out the computations. Computations on 
computers never seemed significant, it was the flipping 
of tiny, nanometer-long transistors, from being on and 
off, which was then displayed on the screen in some way. 
Typing into Microsoft Word, doing a Google search, 
clicking on icons on the computer: this was just a 
systematic effect of millions of tiny transistors being 
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told how to change. This was one of the things that 
convinced Lily that small things like canvassing could 
help, though now, as she stood in front of this red brick 
apartment, on the transistor-level of things, she 
wondered if there were enough other people flipping 
transistors, or if they were even changing the right 
ones... anyways, Marissa told Lily not to worry about it. 
At the worst, it wouldn’t hurt or help anyone. 
“Computer programming” at the human level was hard, 
prone to error, prone to unexpected problems. Lily 
thought about the satisfaction of having finished the 
report for SynerReach and the solutions she came up 
with for implementing the right program for the job. It 
was hard to change things as you did them, when it 
came to computer programming, for Lily. Always best to 
finish and look back and learn from that, she felt, versus 
trying to overarchitect solutions while you were in the 
middle of implementing one. 

The wind picked up. 

“Alright, let’s go, come on!” Marissa said. She 
started walking towards the doorbell. It was a Sunday 
afternoon, and most people would be home, especially 
since it was a cold day. After ringing the doorbell to the 
first floor apartment, a voice buzzed in from the door 
speaker. 

“Hello?” the voice said. 

“Hi there, I’m a volunteer with the Argyle 
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Community Center. We aren’t looking for donations 
today, we want to talk with you today about Tax 
Increment Funds in Chicago and how they affect you,” 
Marissa recited. Lily held her breath. 

No response. The white noise from the speaker 
stopped. 

“Okay, we try the next floor up, then,” Marissa said. 
Lily buzzed the next floor. Marissa repeated the same 
blurb. 

“Well, I, okay I guess. Let me buzz you in,” the voice 
said, a woman. 

The door buzzed as if it were electrocuting something, 
letting everyone in the building hear that someone was 
entering. Marissa pushed the door open. A typical 
Chicago apartment stairwell. A tiny mosaic tile flooring, 
old metal mailboxes, an old wood finish on the floral 
wallpaper walls, dirty carpet making its way up the 
stairs. The romanticized life for some, the reality for 
others. The two stepped up the creaky stairwell to the 
second floor, knocking on the door. Within a few 
seconds a middle-aged black woman in jeans and a 
magenta coat answered the door, her frame round, her 
face slightly thin, with short, neatly trimmed hair, 
looking expectant. 

“Hi there, ma’am. I’m Marissa and this is my friend 
Lily, we represent one of the community action groups 
for the Argyle Community Center. I wanted to first ask if 
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you knew about the city alderman town hall meeting this 
next Friday night?” 

“Oh yes, I’ve heard of that before. Is something 
important happening?” 

“Yes, ma’am. The Thursday after that, City Council 
is having a meeting to determine whether excess Tax 
Increment Funds, or TIFs, will be redistributed to their 
taxing bodies, like schools and parks. Do you know 
about TIFs?” 

“Oh I’ve heard about them a bit. Isn’t they for the 
Mayor to spend on whatever crap he wants? Like a skate 
park I heard or some of those big apartments 
downtown.” 

“Yeah, that is correct. Part of your property tax — or 
your rent payment to your landlords — goes to a TIF fund 
for the TIF district you live in. Then people decide what 
to spend it on, usually, bonds or loans for small 
businesses to start. But sometimes, millions of dollars sit 
in the funds each year, not doing anything. And we’re 
trying to change that. City Council is trying to pass an 
ordinance where some of the excess funds would go 
back to the taxing bodies, and help to fund things like 
parks or school districts, instead of sitting around, not 
doing anything. It would especially help neighborhoods 
around this area of the Argyle Red Line.” 

“Oh, that does sound important, yes. I didn’t know 
that. Do you have any sorta handouts?” The woman 
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asked. 

“Yes ma’am, right here,” Marissa said. Lily handed 
Marissa one of the fliers, trying to memorize what 
Marissa was saying. 

“Thank you,” the woman said. 

“Now if you want to help, you can come to that City 
Council meeting next Friday night to show your support, 
on the 6", It has the time and location on there. You 
don’t even need to say anything, but if the alderman 
knows people in the community care, he’s more likely to 
vote yes for the ordinance on the next City Council 
meeting.” 

“Oh okay, I see. Thanks for coming by. I’ve got to go 
now.” 
“Alright, that is fine. Thanks for speaking with us 
today, ma’am. You have a nice day now,” Marissa said. 

“Bye,” Lily said. 

They walked back down the stairwell to the outside 
of the apartment. Marissa checked off the apartment. 

“Should we do the 3™ floor, too?” Lily asked. 

“Yeah, okay Lily, let’s do that. You can go.” 

“Okay,” Lily said. She pressed the doorbell for the 3“ 
floor’s apartment, having the feeling of jumping off a 
diving board. She watched her breath turn white as she 
waited for a response. 

“Hello?” a voice said. 

“Hello there. I’m uh, I’m with the Argyle Community 
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Center today. I was wondering if you wanted to talk 
about Tax Increment Funds — TIFs — and how they are 
impacting our community,” Lily said. 

“Eh uh,” the voice said. “You all lookin’ for money?” 

“Oh, no we’re not,” Lily said. 

“Huh, okay. Well sure then. I don’t like taxes. PI 
buzz you in.” 

Lily and Marissa repeated the process of going to the 
apartment, but going one flight of stairs higher. The 
smell took on a more woody scent. A younger man 
answered the door. 

“Hi, what you two want?” he asked. 

“Oh, well, my friend and I here today wanted to get 
your support for the upcoming ward town hall meeting 
this Friday night. The alderman will be there and we’re 
trying to get him to vote for an ordinance about 
redistribution of TIFs, on the next city council meeting 
on the 12",” Lily said. The man at the door put his hands 
into his hoody’s pockets. 

“Yeah, huh, okay. What’s that? TIF funds? I don’t 
know if I can get off work that day. What is that?” 

Lily explained what TIF funds were in an accessible 
manner. 

“Oh, okay. Yeah I don’t think that’s good. I can’t go 
that day, though. I can tell my family, though,” the man 
said. 

“Oh, really? Thanks, sounds good. Here, you can take 
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one of these info sheets,” Lily said. Marissa handed Lily 
an info sheet, who handed it to the man. “Even if you 
can’t make the meeting, it’s really important to tell lots 
of people. So if you could tell a few friends about it, that 
would be great!” 

“Yeah okay, will do,” the man said. 

“Bye,” Lily said. The man closed the door. 

“So, how was that?” Lily asked. 

“Alright,” Marissa said. “Could’ve been a bit more 
organized when ringing the doorbell. But it was your 
first one. I think we’ll get the hang of it. That’s like, 2 
out of 3 so far. That’s pretty good.” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” Lily said. Her head felt warm, her 
sight, as if it were pulsating and to explode, as she 
floated down the stairs, outside the apartment. “Well 
yeah, I could’ve done better,” she thought to herself, 
thinking of small ways to improve. She asked Marissa to 
wait for a second while she jotted down notes onto her 
phone’s notetaking app. She turned off the phone’s 
screen, tucking it in her pocket. “I guess... we keep 
going, huh,” Lily thought. 

The two left the apartment’s front steps, walking 
further down the street to the next house. Marissa made 
a checkmark for the previous apartment. They went 
through a couple more apartments, their collective 
success rate being about 50%. So maybe five people 
would show up, Lily figured. Or less. Or more. She 
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didn’t know if they’d tell anyone. It was colder when 
they decided to stop canvassing, darker, too. Lily, 
fatigued, decided to turn in for the day. Marissa said 
goodbye, leaving. The neighborhood looked the same to 
Lily as it did that morning, but darker. But a subtle sense 
of accomplishment from the finished work passed 
through her mind. She walked back to Shoreline, taking 
the elevator to her floor, going to her room, the nice 
morning smells of previous days, replaced by cigarette 
smoke and marijuana from some set of neighbors. In her 
apartment, the smell subsided. The doors kept out smells. 
Her dad was watching TV on the couch. Lily took off 
her boots and coat and opened the fridge: Lean Cuisines. 
She picked a lemon chicken one and popped it into the 
fridge, looking over her notes from the canvassing. 
She’d improve for next time. There wasn’t much time 
between now and the town hall meeting, but she and 
Marissa had decided to pick one more evening to go 
around for a few hours: somewhere where there were 
more parents who stayed at home. Lily refreshed her 
e-mail inbox, still, at no new e-mails. She’d have to wait 
more for a response from SynerReach on her job. She 
opened the Lean Cuisine, poking it open, piercing the 
chicken with a plastic fork, eating the microwave 
chicken and rice as her dad watched some news report. 
A police siren, muffled, made its way through the 
apartment’s window. Rob sipped some Diet Coke. Lily 
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dug her fork into the chicken, taking another bite, almost 
resting on her chair, recollecting her memories of the 
apartments she had just visited. 
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The following Monday morning — the 2™ - The 
instant coffee machine hissed after the person put in a 
tiny cup for Earl Grey Tea. The machine never managed 
to get the ratio of tea to water correct, and it would fail 
again this time. Or perhaps, did the user of the machine 
just fail each time? Still, the person felt that the 
convenience of instant tea was worth it — pop in a Earl 
Grey pack into the machine, stick a cup under the 
machine, press a button and wait. They stared at the 
handful of small employee lunch tables for exactly 30 
seconds, then to the lunch room’s fridge. The walls and 
ceiling were painted a friendly baby blue and the fridge 
buzz and machine’s hiss lent a sense of camaraderie to 
the person waiting for tea on this cold, Chicago Monday 
morning. Eventually the tea was done. The Styrofoam 
cup it was in was not hot, so they took the cup out of the 
room and walked own to their seat in the Consulting 
department of their workplace, putting their headphones 
on, sitting down for another day of flagging user-posted 
content onto Facebook and Twitter. They were at work 
early — 8:30, so they flipped over to YouTube to watch a 
few movie trailers. 
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Chicago was dull in tone. It was still above freezing, 
enough that it could drizzle, leaving the city muggy and 
cloudy. Where there were plants, colors were shades of 
brown and dying autumn. The more contemporary 
aspects of the architecture around the work had a 
subdued shine. The humans up high in these buildings 
were fortunate to have a sense of comfort and protection, 
high up in towers, away from loud sounds and bodily 
on-goings on the streets below, the building realm, a 
realm without the intersection of moving hunks of metal 
and fragile skeleton and skin. The person sipped their 
tea slowly. “Not strong enough.” They disapproved. 

In a nearby elevator, this company’s CEO poked at 
the screen of her new iPad Air as the elevator rose the 
required number of floors to reach the floor her office 
was on. She walked out of the elevator, greeting the 
secretary, a marginally younger woman with 
Panamanian heritage, who always showed up before 
8:30 AM. 

“Good morning, Amy,” the secretary responded. 

“How was your weekend?” Amy asked. 

“Tt was fun. My fiancée and went to a pumpkin farm 
on Saturday to take advantage of the nice weather!” 

“Now that sounds like it was fun! Did you buy any 
pumpkins?” 

“No, we didn’t want to carry them back on the Metra 
train.” 
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“Ah yeah, that is a problem. Oh well! PI see you 
later,” Amy said. She waved goodbye to the secretary 
and into her office. It was a bit before 9 AM. The office 
had the smell of Earl Grey tea. There were a few people 
over in the Consulting department, and a few in the 
Advertising department. She walked into her office, 
opened the blinds to her windows, looking out at the 
morning scene, imagining herself at a pumpkin farm or 
on a boat, sailing along Lake Michigan’s shore. Amy 
wished it was sunnier: to sail or go to a pumpkin farm 
on such a cloudy day, she had been conditioned to think, 
would be a wasted day. Poor photo opportunities and the 
cloudiness made her feel down. She sat herself down in 
her chair and decided it was time to work. Amy had 
decided she wanted to have one more quick chat with 
Fastify before they were handed completely over to the 
Advertising department. They had scheduled the call for 
9 AM sharp. Amy dialed in. 

“Hello, is this Fastify? Carl? This is Amy, hi. From 
SynerReach.” 

“Oh, good morning! Hi there,” Carl said. 

“Hey, Carl. Doing well?” 

“Yeah, I am. You?” 

“T’m good. So, I wanted to just run over the things for 
today — Ill be putting you in contact with our 
advertising head, soon. I think it’d be a good idea to 
have a few restaurants you are working with in mind 
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when it comes to doing the advertising stuff — do you 
have those restaurants?” 

“Yeah, I do. I should be okay with that.” 

“Great. What are they?” 

“Oh lemme see...one of them is...Fresherr. With two 
‘r’s. An organic vegetarian chain store place. Another 
one is... Mochi Doughnut. It’s a donut store but they also 
use different ingredients for the dough. And 
another...we got contacted from them recently — Earth 
Café. It’s a Japanese-American fusion sort of place.” 

“Okay, that sounds good. We can definitely help you 
figure out the best way to design the graphic aspects of 
the deals you make with them, as well as how you want 
to distribute those deals — paper, billboards, electronic, 
etc.” 

They talked for a while more, ironing out other 
legalities and bookkeeping. Eventually she sent Carl the 
advertising manager’s contact info. Later, the 
accountants at SynerReach would e-mail Carl for needed 
financial info and contracts. 

Amy figured this would definitely be the last time 
she’d have to hear from Fastify, unless things went 
really bad, or, less likely, really well. Silence from 
employees was not remarkable for her, but it wasn’t a 
sign of a project falling through. 

“Let’s see, what else to do... okay, contacting some 
other companies... making sure Advertising has the 
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right info on what to do with ChiHome... checking in on 
that employee quitting from the Consulting 
department...and seeing who we ended up hiring for the 
new Advertising Tech position... okay,” Amy thought to 
herself, jotting down a more detailed list of items for the 
day. She called up the Advertising Tech manager. They 
weren’t at work yet — late. Amy figured there were 
delays: cold days often caused occasional train or bus 
failures. 

Chicago’s downtown Loop neighborhood was 
bustling at this time of day. Weather didn’t impair 
business, no matter the number of puddles, damp 
sidewalks and windy rain. Thousands of people flowed 
from the Metra Trains whose terminal stations were 
Chicago Union Station and Ogilvie Station. These 
stations could be temple-like and ghostly-empty at the 
right times of days, but at other times they were 
textbook-example fire hazards: they served the suburban 
communities of “Chicagoland”, the towns and smaller 
cities on the outskirts of Chicago, and so in commuting 
hours were paced. 

Some of these people were students, they would 
commute to high schools, colleges, trade schools, 
universities all over the Chicago area. Most were 
business workers: insurance companies, advertising 
firms, large technology companies, finance companies, 
real estate agents. More still: healthcare. Security guards. 
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Boat tour salesmen. Janitors, fast food workers, 
construction workers, electricians, plumbers, restaurant 
workers, garbage workers, train and bus drivers, 
thousands more titles. They streamed out past a bridge 
that went over the Chicago River, a grey-green, into 
buildings or onto CTA trains or buses to reach their final 
destinations. Some stopped at donut stores along the 
way — Dunkin’ Donuts, for a coffee and cheap donut, for 
the richer, maybe one of the other fancy donut places: 
$2-$4 for a piece of fried dough with condensed sugar 
butter mixture on top. 

Over in Chicago’s South Loop, around a building on 
8™ Street or so, a CTA bus finally made its way to 8" 
and State. It had been caught up by delays because of 
street construction and other uncontrollable traffic 
factors. While it was in the Loop, the bus was 
locker-room musty, smelling of evaporating rainwater 
and damp socks, a human-created humid with stoic faces 
of morning-tired commuters. The bus stopped at its next 
bus stop, its front and back side doors opening, bringing 
scented relief to the lucky few situated near the doors. 
Eventually, the bus reached 8" and State. A man got out. 

The man, an advertising manager, walked down the 

damp streets around 8™ street and Wabash Avenue. His 
worn sneakers absorbed a bit of moisture with each step, 
walking becoming a challenge to avoid puddles. Wabash 
Avenue was lined with small, black-gated planters, with 
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a few (leafless) trees and (leafless) plants. Piles of wet 
leaves, freed from their prison of last Friday’s snow, 
now rotted away, producing a damp, rotted plant matter, 
dog urine and mulch smell. He walked away from the 
planters, towards the side of buildings whenever this 
smell got into his nostrils. It was harder to see on rainy, 
cold days: he, and many others, would keep their heads 
down to keep their necks warm, wearing hoods, 
reducing vision. The act of crossing streets could feel 
dangerous, though if you had the type of large build the 
man did, people would be more likely to notice you. 
Eventually, he made it to the building where he was the 
advertising manager, greeting the security guard at the 
front desk. The heat was on inside of the lobby. The 
smell reminded him of the wholesale store Costco, with 
its aisles of car tires, baby diapers, mountains of 
almonds, hand soap, anything you would need, 99% of 
the time. He thought about the weekend and took the 
elevator up to the 32"! floor. 

He walked into his boss’s office. “Hi, Amy, how’re 
you? Sorry I’m late. Bus had some troubles...damn 
CTA.” 

“You should use Uber!” 

“T know, I know, just by the time I’m late it’s too 
much of a hassle to get off of the bus.” 

“Anyways, I wanted to iron out a few things. The 
easiest one first — what’s the plan with the ChiHome 
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deal? Are we all set on that front?” Amy wasted no time. 

“Yes, we are. I e-mailed other staff over the weekend 
about the requirements and business plans we’d have to 
put together for the deadline on the 6th. We’ve got 
plenty of resources to handle it, and it’ll be the priority 
anyways — if we do need to work overtime the 
explanation will be how important the contract with 
ChiHome is for the future of SynerReach... so it will be 
okay.” 

“Okay, that sounds good. Thanks, Charles. Could you 
e-mail me a quick report on what exactly you’re having 
people do?” 

“Oh yeah, sure.” 

“Great, thanks. Also, I briefly told you about the 
startup, Fastify, that we are working with now. Could 
you get someone to call their marketing person, Carl, 
and run them through what sort of stuff we need from 
them before starting on our campaign? Haven’t done 
financial paperwork yet, but I doubt they’d fold or say 
no to the price — ate dinner with them. Seem like a 
hopeful bunch.” 

“Yeah, I can do that.” 

“Thanks. I'll see you around then. Oh yeah, and if 
you guys decide on who your tech hire is — for that 
analytics task — let me know that, too. I can give 
whoever it is a call to say hi. Let me know a salary quote 
on that hire, too,” Amy said. Charles nodded, jotting 
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everything down onto his phone’s note taking app. 

“Sure. See you later, Amy,” Charles said, closing the 
wooden door behind him, walking back to his desk. 
Charles pulled out his phone to refresh some bets his 
opponents had made on a football game later in the 
week — the Chicago Bears against some other team. 
Charles could make a few extra dollars on the side this 
way, but the point was never really in the money. It was 
just a fun hobby, betting a few bucks, here and there. 

An hour later or so, the company was bustling, 
everyone in the office, about an hour before lunch break. 
The office was an open format. Cubicle dividers were 
set down the midpoint of the shorter ends of large metal 
desks with plastic tops. They crossed from one midpoint 
to the other, parallel to the longer side of the desk. 
People sat next to each other, in rows, like sitting at 
large picnic tables. 

Mandy glanced to her left — Joey was working on 
customer support requests. Mandy liked to wear clothes 
from Gap. She also helped with customer support 
requests, but also had a thing for watching TV dramas 
when the calls came in slower than usual. Game of 
Thrones was popular with her. She minimized her 
browser window with Facebook to look like she was 
working. Joey glanced over later, doing the same. This 
repeated on occasion throughout the office. Robert 
walked out of the coffee room over to Joey’s desk. 
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Robert was a senior worker, over 40. Joey was in his 
mid 20s, like Mandy. All three of them were white, 
brown-haired, Joey was scrawny with frizzy hair. Robert 
wore his hair neatly combed and trimmed, always in a 
dress shirt, tie, and nice pants (but always gym shoes.) 
Both of them shared a love for the Big Bang Theory TV 
show. This is part of how they became office friends. 

“Hey Joe, where’re you going for lunch?” Robert 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know yet. I’m not that hungry, I had a 
late lunch .What do you have in mind?” 

“I dunno. Maybe Five Guys. Haven’t been there in a 
while.” 

“TIl probably just order delivery from the same 
Chinese place I usually do. But let me know when 
you’ re leaving.” 

“Okay, will do.” 

Robert walked off to the lunch room to grab a snack. 
Mandy took her headphones off. 

“Have you ever been to Five Guys?” Mandy asked. 

“A few times. It’s pretty good. Kinda overpriced. 
Bothers me that they call their hamburgers ‘Little 
Burgers’ and their double hamburgers ‘Hamburgers’.” 
Joey said. 

“Hey, you know, it’s funny you say that. I had a 
friend who used to work at Five Guys and they were at 
the cashier. And their employee training manual had a 
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whole section on how to respond to that question 

“Really? Well, that doesn’t seem that crazy to me... 
branding is crazy.” 

“Yeah, I know... but shh....” Mandy said, glancing 
behind her, “...someone might hear you say that!” 

“Branding... is God!” Mandy said, saluting the 
ceiling. “I ate there once. This disgusting large guy sat 
there eating their free peanuts, throwing the shells on the 
ground like it was some kind of ballpark or pig sty or 
something!” 

“That’s fucked up,” Joey said. Joey thought about the 
times in high school he’d whisper with the person sitting 
at the desk not him. Work in the ‘real world’ didn’t feel 
that different from college and grade school, sometimes. 

“Yeah, no kidding... damn. I took a picture of it, too. 
Wanna see?” 

“Okay, sure,” Joey said, looking over at Mandy’s 
smartphone screen until she managed to find the picture. 

“Who even does that? Look at it!” Joey said. 

“Bet his mother didn’t raise him well! God damn.” 
Mandy said. Joey ducked out of the conversation and 
went back to work. Robert came back from the lunch 
room with a few granola bars and a Diet Coke. He went 
back to his computer, too, in a small office, past the 
rows of partially-shared picnic-table-like, baby blue 
desks. The carpet thudded as he plodded along. Robert 
was the head of the technology department, and oversaw 
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new hires as well as programming tasks for their 
advertising campaign analysis projects. He’d be 
discussing the reports they received over the weekend 
from the independent contractors. 

Joey ended up ordering General Tso chicken from the 
Chinese place he always went to. He used a phone app 
to order the food: the app saved his favorite orders. This 
made life easier, though someone still had to make and 
deliver the food, on the other end. 
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After lunch, Amy, Robert, and other technical and 
advertising staff met the floor below in the meeting 
room. The crowd was the small technical team and a few 
advertising heads who had decided on the tasks for the 
independent contractors. 

“Hi everyone,” Robert said. “Wanted to briefly 
discuss who we should pick for our next hire.” Robert 
connected his laptop to the meeting room’s projector. A 
few seconds later, his computer’s desktop was 
duplicated onto a large white pull-down screen for 
everyone else to view. 

“As you may remember, we contracted work out to 
three people to send us a report on advertising strategies, 
based on the advertising data we’ve collected through 
our various mediums of communication. Hiring’s a 
tricky process, but we’ve already met with the three of 
them and confirmed them to be cooperative and amiable 
people — so nothing to worry about on that front!” 
Robert smiled. 

“So the first sent in their report. Overall, it looks 
good, and the people in advertising have confirmed it’s a 
strategy that we would look to enact in choosing our ad 
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designs and key words when advertising with Google. 
They have a lot of discussion on the mathematics and 
programmatic implementations behind their 
methodology, and even set up a server where we could 
look through the data. The 2" person didn’t submit a 
report, but said they were very busy. We set a hard 
deadline, but could always extend it. They seemed to be 
the strongest candidate in terms of previous resume 
experience and education. The third person sent in a 
report, but the conclusions came out a bit fuzzy, 
however, they did say they were very excited to be able 
to join the team and were happy about the offer.” 

Robert showed examples from the provided reports to 
the team. 

“PI give you all a few minutes to look through 
them.” 

A few minutes later: “Okay, so what do we think? 
How many for the first person?” Robert asked, making 
sure to not explain demographic information to anyone 
so as to avoid racial and gender bias, though, unknown 
to anyone, the candidates were all under 40 years old 
and Robert had already eliminated many older 
candidates in the screening stage during the call for 
contractors. 

Most hands went up for the first candidate, including 
Amy. One hand didn’t, but after that person looked 
around a bit, their hand went up, too. 
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“Okay... so that’s everyone. I think we’re decided, 
then. Amy and I will be contacting the new hire to get 
things all set up, and I’ll be organizing a meeting soon to 
discuss what we’ll be doing on the technology end to 
advance our work in the advertising analysis. Any 
questions?” 

Tired, post-lunch stares. Amy spoke. 

“Thanks for doing this, Robert. I’m looking forward 
to meeting our new hire at SynerReach, and I hope all of 
you will welcome them.” 

“Thanks, Amy. Any other questions can be directed to 
me later, but for now I'll say the meeting is done. 
Thanks for coming!” Robert said. Robert unplugged his 
laptop from the projector and walked out of the room, as 
did the rest of the people at the meeting. The weather 
outside was still drizzly and cold, the post-lunch energy 
of the workplace was overall lower than in the morning. 

Back in her office, Amy reviewed the new hire’s 
information. 

“Black... female... lives with parent... no college 
degree? 26 years old... hm.” Amy had an ingrained 
reaction to the juxtaposition of the demographic info and 
the submitted report that she fought off. Amy called 
the new hire to let them know the good news. She typed 
in the phone number one-by-one, messing up the last 
digit and backspacing to enter in the correct one. She hit 
the dial button and waited for six seconds. 
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“Hello?” 

“Hi, is this Lily Watson?” 

“Uh, yes it is.” 

“Great! Hi, I’m Amy Wheeler — I’m the CEO from 
SynerReach. How are you doing right now?” 

“Oh I’m okay...” 

“Oh, that’s good! Anyways, I have some good news 
for you!” Amy said. Lily, on the other line, lit up a bit. A 
heightened sense of awareness shot into her. 

“Oh, really? What is it?” 

“Well, Lily — we met today, reviewed your report — 
and, we decided that we'd like to offer you full-time 
employment in the Advertising Technology department 
of SynerReach!” Amy said, smiling. 

“Oh wait, really? Oh really? Cool, that’s awesome! 
Thank you so much for choosing me! I was a little bit 
worried to tell the truth.” 

“Nothing to worry about now! Anyways, 
congratulations again. As was outlined beforehand, it’ ll 
be a full-time position, 9-5 from Monday to Friday, in 
our South Loop office building. I'll be having someone 
contact you later to fill out financial and legal paperwork 
— your W-2, and so on, as well as talk about a starting 
date. That can be whenever, because we know you might 
have side projects as an independent contractor. But you 
can start as soon as you would like!” Amy said. Lily 
smiled and nodded throughout. 
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“Oh, okay, that works for me! I guess PI send more 
questions through the e-mail, too, then?” Lily’s hand 
sweated, her ear felt warm against the phone’s screen. 

“Yes, that’s perfectly fine. We can also talk about 
salary once you come in, but what we sort of settled on 
earlier was around $50k a year, with full benefits and 
two weeks of paid time off.” 

“That sounds great. Thanks again,” Lily said. 

“No problem, Lily! Happy to welcome you as a 
member of the team. We love hard workers like you. 
Anyways, I’ll talk to you later — and see you in the 
office. Have a good day, now!” Amy said. 

“You too, thanks, Amy.” Lily hung up, as did Amy. 
Lily wondered what Amy meant by “hard workers like 
you.” In any case, Lily now had a job. She texted Rob 
the good news, her mood elated from earlier in the day. 

Lily was glad to be able to support her dad and have 
her own place to live, all without a degree. She felt 
lucky that Amy had granted her the privilege of being 
able to make a living. 

Lily sent the text to her dad and set her phone down 
on the table. Marissa, sitting on the other side, smiled. 

“So... you got it?” 

“Yeah! I did!” 

“That’s so exciting! Way to go Lily! You know how 
much you’re gonna get paid?” 

“The lady said fifty. I’m gonna try to negotiate for 
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more.” 

“Yeah, definitely do that. Bid high. They can’t fire 
you now. You’re too good!” Marissa said. “Now, if only 
I could find a job like that! I ain’t no programmer, 
though. You’re lucky, Lily!” 

“I know, Marissa... I am lucky. I hope things work 
out for you, too. “ 

Lily smiled, grabbing another piece of naan from the 
bowl in front of her. 

“Hey, so, Lily... did you see that video of Paul 
Layton trying to whitesplain why white privilege isn’t 
real?” 

“Oh god, no... I didn’t. How long is it?” 

“Only like four minutes. I can pull it up now!” 
Marissa said, taking out her phone and pulling up the 
video on Youtube. In the original broad cast, Paul’s 
words reached millions. Marissa turned the volume up 
and took out her Apple earbud headphones, plugging it 
into the phone, giving one earbud to Lily. They gathered 
shoulder to shoulder on one end of the table to watch. 
The other people at Masala didn’t seem to notice. 

“This guy’s a real asshole. Wait till you hear this,” 
Marissa said. Lily eyed the grey play button that would 
start the video, Paul’s frozen and smiling face egged her 
on. Marissa hit play, the video started. A short fanfare 
for Paul Layton’s Show played. 

“Oh I know... god help us.” 
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Paul began: “Some people say that if you live in 
America — and you are white, then you have privileges 
over others. Here on The Layton Zone, we don t believe 
such a phenomenon exists. It’s true: blacks have a 
harder time succeeding than others. But why? It’s not 
race, my friends — it’s education. Let me tell you the 
truths I’ve found. Black unemployment rate is 10.9%, 
and it’s around 5.5% for whites and 5% for Asians.” 

“Oh you know what he’s gonna do now, huh,” 
Marissa said. 

“Yeah, I know, damn.” 

“Now then, is ASIAN privilege real? I dont think 
so.” 

“Man, what the hell!” Marissa said. 

“That’s not the truth. Let me tell you the truth.” 

“I don’t want your truth,” Lily said. 

“Asians earn more than any other people. Why is 
that? Because: Asians have homes with married families, 
and they focus on being good citizens and know the 
importance of school. Almost 90% of Asians graduate 
high school... and only 67% of blacks graduate. Almost 
60% of blacks live in single-parent households, and only 
10% of Asians do.” 

“This guy’s stereotyping Asians and usin’ them like a 
tool... what a jerk. Asians’re such a big group, too,” 
Marissa said. 

“Yeah, jeez.” 
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“That’s the reason why Asians — who have challenges 
like overcoming language barriers — succeed more than 
blacks. They make on average, twice as much as the 
average black family.” 

“Yeah, and... there’s a reason for that, buddy 

“Blacks need community leaders. Ones that teach 
civil behavior, right from wrong, how to SPEAK the 
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correct way, and how to act with respect and caring.” 

“Not that reason. Bet he couldn’t be poor for a day.” 
Lily said. 

“Just your cookie cutter bullshit, right here,” Marissa 
said. 

“This is why so many blacks are poor, do not know 
these things, and are angry. Even though there is a 
legacy of slavery for blacks, each American needs to be 
able to take down the challenges they face. We need 
better black leaders, ones who do not teach people to 
revolt, but teach how to properly behave and not blame 
your problems on others. There needs to be a cultural 
change.” 

“And of course, we have to fix it,” Marissa said. 

“It is NOT the responsibility of the federal 
government, but the responsibility of each individual 
Black American, to make this change.” 

The video ended. 

“What a load of bullshit. You can’t just work more 
jobs and go to school at the same time. How does he 
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expect me to go to college? Pd like to see him living in a 
dangerous neighborhood, workin’ fifty hours a week, 
and going to night school,” Marissa said. 

“Yeah. Even if he did, all he’s doing is shifting the 
blame onto black communities. Not the low economic 
conditions, poor education that so many are born into,” 
Lily said. 

“Tt ain’t fair if some people competing in this society 
have to avoid gang violence, deal with bad schools, deal 
with racism towards them, deal with cops who don’t 
care about their humanity. God! I hate this guy,” 

Marissa said. 

“Me too... it’s so sad. All the people eating this up 
and patting themselves on the back for having ‘manners’ 
and ‘speaking right’....” Lily said. 

“Well, at least we’re doing something about it,” 
Marissa said. “Just gotta keep working and spreading 
the word.” 

UNG Hae 

Marissa and Lily talked for a while longer, eventually 
leaving Masala, the Indian restaurant, Lily heading back 
home. Marissa headed back to her shift, working at 
Mariano’s, where she worked forty hours a week 
bagging groceries, checking out groceries for customers, 
and restocking the shelf. She made nine dollars an hour. 
This was only $18,000 a year if she always had full 
hours, so she also had a second job to make ends meet. 
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Miles south, Amy was sitting in her office. She 
leaned back a bit, causing her chair to squeak.. Still 
muggy and cold outside. 3:30 PM or so, her iPhone 
clock read. She stood up and paced her office , looking 
north out of the window. She saw Trump Tower in the 
distance, in its shiny, futuristic, blue-tint glass 
architecture. Hundreds of workers labored to assemble it 
over the past years. Amy thought about her agent and 
how she would be guaranteed a room high up in the 
residential space of Trump Tower. Within a few weeks — 
if the ChiHome deal went through, of course — she’d be 
spending Christmas and New Year’s there. Out of her 
old penthouse all the way far north in Chicago. A new 
start for a new Amy and a new era of SynerReach. No 
matter the weather, all of Chicago always appeared 
frozen to Amy from up here, a snapshot of an 
ever-dynamic system of bodies and physical interactions 
and conscious choices, and here was Amy, making her 
choices, planning out her interactions within the system. 

She needed to review an exit interview from a young 
worker who had resigned. Generally exit interviews 
were cut-and-dry for Amy: someone from the hiring 
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department met with the worker and asked them 
questions on how SynerReach could improve their 
working conditions. Then, depending on the employee, 
there might be a small bonus they could collect, or 
papers to sign off so they could collect unemployment 
money for a few months. This worker’s case was 
different. They worked in the Consulting department, 
where workers did content moderation work for large 
social networks like Facebook and Twitter. Facebook 
and Twitter and other sites sent out content posted by 
their users that had been flagged as inappropriate. 
People working in SynerReach’s Consulting department 
—and many other companies — viewed this content, and 
decided whether it was bad or not and if it should be 
removed. Easy. Facebook and Twitter gave so much 
money, Amy paid workers less, company keeps the 
difference. Amy also gets reduced rates on ads on the 
large social networking sites, which is good for 
SynerReach’s advertising clients. 

Earlier, the secretary had dropped off a thick stack of 
papers at Amy’s office, signed from the ex-employee. 
Amy leaved through the thick stack of paper. 

“T think I know what this is going to be... this person 
worked in the consulting department... I know there 
have been some problems there... but he signed an 
non-disclosure agreement, so...” 
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“Dear Amy Wheeler, CEO of SynerReach, 
(11/29/2013) 

I, Blaine Atkins, am writing to inform you that I have 
chosen to resign from my position as Content Moderator 
for the Consulting Department. This is shocking for me 
to write as I’m only barely 24 years old at the time of 
writing, shocking for me to write the reasons of why I 
had to resign and why you may expect others to resign, 
or worse. 

My job, as you may know, involves me looking at 
content — that is, pictures, videos, text — posted by 
people who use popular websites like Facebook, Twitter, 
Tumblr, YouTube, etc. These companies also vet the 
process, I have to do a quota of so many per day or else 
SynerReach (and thus, my pay) are penalized. 

The job was cushy, okay at first, far better than other 
Jobs I have had after graduating college. It was mostly 
rude pictures, occasional strange things like a violent 
picture or video. But after a few weeks of work, I would 
begin to see the violent images and videos elsewhere. 
Decapitations, terrorist beheadings, mutilations of 
animals, self-mutilation, gunshots — not just single 
images but videos. Racist writings, death threats, bomb 
threats. It became harder for me to come into work 
which is why I was absent now and then. Other workers 
have mentioned similar problems. I’ve begun to stop 
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trusting my friends and family as much, and by 
recommendation of them, have checked into a therapist 
for what I’ve been diagnosed with as PTSD. 

I didn t expect this, coming into the job. I’m sure that, 
neither did you. It sounds simple on the outside: say 
“yes” or “no” to whether this content is inappropriate. 
But the human element involved in here, for the safety of 
some random users of these websites, at the cost of my, 
and coworkers’ and who-knows however many workers 
around the world 5 sanities, this human element feels 
unjustifiable to me. But I know that this role is not 
possible to eliminate in large social media companies. 
They need users. These platforms are valuable for the 
future. 

All I ask is that you consider offering mental health 
services to your workers in the same role as mine. 
Please talk to Facebook, Google, etc, and advise them to 
offer health services to their workers, as well as to ask 
the companies they contract work out to, to do the same. 
Subsidize these services, many of us barely make enough 
to afford the required therapy. Let the workers know 
beforehand, too. Be transparent. The comfort of many 
being insulated from the sick realities of the world is not 
worth ruining the lives of the few who work to create 
that comfort. 

That's all I ask. The responsibility is on your 
shoulders. I will not be pressing charges. 
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Yours, 

Blaine Atkins” 

“Like he could press any charges. We’d just...” 

“A lot of nerve coming from this kid! It’s the job he 
chose to do. He should know how to handle it himself. 
Why is he blaming us for this? Of course people are 
going to get hurt as companies continue to grow into the 
future. And there’s not any money to pay for people’s 
therapy.” 

Amy read the letter again. She was convinced it was 
his problem, not hers, or Facebook’s, or Google’s. It was 
each person’s own responsibility to take care of 
themselves, she felt. 

“I don’t want this crap to happen again. I'll just have 
the hiring department make a note on the job offering 
about possible mental stresses, and maybe we’ll do a 
psychological screening. Send out a letter, too, to squash 
any rumors going around the company. People are so 
desperate for these jobs that I doubt that we’ll lose the 
demand in applications. That sounds good. Don’t want 
this to happen again...” 

Amy made the plans to have these letters sent out and 
policy changes enacted. One day, if there was enough 
money in the company, she would fund things like 
therapy. But she felt the best remedy was still self-care, 
and there wasn’t the money in the company now to fund 
such a thing — she’d have to ask others first, see how 
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often employees would use it, if any of them would 
exploit it. Amy admitted that exploiting company 
benefits was too easy. She thought back to her work trips 
in old advertising companies, charging the company 
card on cocktail after cocktail, small food plate after 
small food plate, dinners with executives... 


It was still raining. The mix of the strange, 
strong-worded letter and her thoughts back to vacation 
times put Amy into a strange mood, mixed with her 
kneejerk anger at the problem. Her mother’s call came 
to mind, her nagging for Amy to marry now. 

Amy had no desire to do so. She looked again 
towards Trump Tower. To her, the large, white, 
“TRUMP” lettering on the front of the building fit well 
against the other tall buildings, Trump Tower, situated 
right down the center view of Wabash Avenue. 

Trains, buses, homeless people, cars, pedestrians, 
bikers, motorcycles, zoomed by in the alleys and side 
roads, in the damp environment on this Monday 
morning. They endured the muggy weather and 
anticipated future freezes and snows. 
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Light, acoustic-driven 80s J-Pop played in Tom’s 
office. It was nostalgic, lo-fi feeling, with a sense of 
genuineness in the singer’s voice. It was 10:30 AM in 
the morning. Tom refreshed his e-mail inbox. He had 
refreshed it a minute ago. He had refreshed it four 
minutes ago. There were still no new e-mails. He paced 
his restaurant. It felt like today was Friday, but it was 
Monday: there was no work on Tuesday (at least for the 
employees), the store was closed. He received food 
shipments on Monday, earlier in the day. Those had 
come. 

Rob was on shift. He kept all of his tips from 
customers. Rob’s work clothes were whatever he wanted 
with a black apron. The black apron had a few pockets, 
good for holding his cellphone and other valuables, as 
well as a small stack of small, white rectangles of paper, 
which he jotted down orders on. He wrote the order 
number in the top right, and the order below, crossing 
them down as they were delivered. After he finished an 
order completely, he wrote down the tip amount and put 
the paper on the bottom at the stack. At the end of the 
day he summed up the tip numbers, as a small ritual for 
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motivation. Techniques like these got him through the 
wide variety of jobs he had: road construction worker, 
garbage man, waiter, stockroom worker, fast food 
cashier... 

Tom refreshed his inbox. No new e-mail. He read the 
old e-mail he received from the Fresh Fridges startup. It 
said that they appreciated his inquiry but they were not 
looking for more help at the current time, but that that 
they would keep Earth Café and Tom in mind for the 
future. He felt an acute shame as he read the e-mail for 
the first time. Such feelings had passed by now. Nothing 
in the e-mail response was in bad will. It was a rejection, 
but a reasonable one. They didn’t have the resources to 
work with him now: they were a small company, too, 
and small companies were more or less, just a small 
group of people. It was easy to put on a facade of being 
something bigger, if one tried, though Tom had found 
the more people tried to appear like a giant company 
with few workers, customers had higher expectations, 
and workers were treated more inhumanely by 
customers. 

Rob took an order from a regular, asking how their 
day was. He had known this customer since he got the 
job at Earth Café shortly after its opening. Rob learned 
little things from these customers. 

Janice would come in at 1 P.M. today, till closing. 
She often got to work earlier than she was technically 
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supposed to. 

Tom checked the supplies list, and everything needed 
had come in. Getting the amount to order right was still 
an unsolvable problem for him, though the only 
consequences were running out of some dishes. He 
made specials out of dishes which were hard to order the 
right amount of ingredients for — so it was less jarring to 
customers when they sold out. But customers would still 
moan occasionally when a favorite dish was sold out. It 
was tough for Tom to bear the first few times, but easier 
to handle now. Customer entitlement was an expectation 
in any service industry. One dealt with it: exchange of 
money created expectation. Clothes consumers expected 
perfect returns. Video game consumers expected 
customer service years after purchasing games. And 
restaurant customers expected their needs to be met. 

Tom refreshed his inbox one more time. And then 
again. One new e-mail. The current song playing in the 
room had reached its bridge, building back up to the 
chorus, though the song was so mellow you wouldn’t 
notice it without focusing. Major 7" chords rang 
mellow. 

One row of the rows of e-mails was grey with bold 
black font, meaning the e-mail was unread. 

Your Fastify Business Inquiry — 10:39 AM 

That small lump of fear and shame built up again. A 
soundproof barrier of nervousness tuned out the noise of 
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the store. Tom moused over the e-mail and clicked it. 

Black words on a white background laid out before 
him — 

“Dear Tom, thanks for writing! We'd love to talk 
about working with you and Earth Café. Please call us if 
you’re interested and we can arrange a meeting 
(possibly even today) and get started right away. 
Thanks!” It was signed Carl, Chief Financial Officer of 
Fastify. There was a phone number at the bottom of the 
e-mail. Tom typed it into his phone and called, letting 
out a sigh of relief. 

Ring, ring...Tom played with the zipper on his jacket 
a bit. The e-mail watched him back. “Relax, you’re 
doing fine,” the e-mail seemed to say — or no, not the 
e-mail — the e-mail client, or webpage, or the laptop? He 
wasn’t sure. 

“Hello, Carl from Fastify speaking.” 

“Hi, Carl? I’m Tom Morita from Earth Café — I just 
got your e-mail.” 

“Oh, great, great! Great to hear. Yes, I love the 
Japanese-American café idea...and the low prices idea. 
We’d love to work with you.” 

“Cool!” 

“Yeah, so I’m sure you’re already filled in on how 
Fastify works — but there’s even better news — recently 
we’ve teamed up with an advertising agency — 
SynerReach!” Carl said. Tom had never heard of 
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SynerReach. 

“Oh, cool!” 

“Yes — they’ll help us generate really great handouts 
and coupons for your restaurants, working through us. 
Anyways, all we really need are a few nice photos of 
your restaurant, and to fill out this little questionnaire on 
what sorts of deals you’d be willing to give... and other 
info, too — descriptions, sample menus, some of your 
branding images, various questions, etc.” 

“Oh, okay. How do I do that? 

“Well, PI e-mail you this info in a bit. But if you can 
come to our office later, I can give you a bunch of the 
advertising stuff for your place right away, if you e-mail 
me all the stuff right now. That way you can get started 
giving these deals to your customers and we’ll start 
advertising on our end, too!” Carl said. 

It sounded good to Tom. He had most of the files and 
stuff already made so the paperwork would go fast. 

“And we can also get the financial aspects done for 
how you’ll be paying us with the money you make from 
the deals you give through Fastify.” 

“Okay, sounds good.” 

“Great! So just send that over whenever, then,” Carl 
said. 

Tom checked the time on his computer. “Better do it 
now... who knows how long paperwork really will 
take,” he thought. Bad memories of waiting for licensing 
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and signage paperwork for Earth Café came back to 
mind. 

“Okay, I can get this back to you in an hour or so. 
Can I come over later today?” Tom said. 

“Oh yeah, that’s no problem! If you get us the assets 
over now, we can have some stuff ready to go for you by 
the end of the day. PII be here all day so just call me 
whenever.” 

“Okay, good. Great! Wow, thanks. I'll have all this 
stuff over to you soon.” 

“Sure, sure. Looking forward to working with you, 
Tom. Bye for now.” 

“Bye!” 

Tom tapped the hang-up button on his phone. The 
phone’s screen faded to black. Business had happened, 
in some way or another, and Tom’s aura of nervousness 
faded, the sounds of the restaurant, the acoustic J-Pop, 
warming him up again, pushing the weather out of his 
mind, sending him back to a year ago as the restaurant 
went through its first few months. He clicked and 
dragged and filled out forms and paperwork, sending all 
the required documents over to Carl. He decided on a 
few deals — 15% off the entire check, buy one entrée get 
one free, and cuter things like a free small pastry or side. 
It felt a little too easy. Sending a single e-mail didn’t feel 
too impactful. Tom thought he would need to send more. 
An e-mail back from Carl and another phone call later, 
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Tom was convinced otherwise that something was 
getting done, progress. A tangible way of differentiating 
the state of business a few days ago vs. the immediate 
moment. A few more, and collectively, change would be 
on its way, stability, warmth, peace, at least, locally, 
within Earth Café. It was about 12:30 PM, still gloomy 
outside. Janice arrived earlier than required, as usual. 
After exchanging the good news, Tom headed off early, 
opening the black-frame glass door, entering the cool, 
damp air, the smells of streets and soil carrying him a 
few blocks to his car in Shoreline’s parking garage. 
Argyle St. would take on an eerie vibe within a few 
hours, as night fell in late autumn, no snow to comfort 
Tom’s hesitation in walking about a mostly empty 
residential street. 


Tom got into his car, waving goodbye to the parking 
garage attendant. Rain was far less of a worry for him 
than snow. Fastify’s office was downtown. The traffic 
would be bad, of course. Carl had offered free parking, 
though, so at least the end to the drive wouldn’t hold a 
$25 price tag. The street felt safer as Tom pulled out in 
his car, a dome of metal and glass surrounding him, the 
car, a layer that always felt thicker from the inside 
though anyone could send a bullet or a bat crashing in 
through the window at any time, through the windows of 
these impersonal vessels of the city, or, these 
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externally-seeming impersonal vessels. The 
conversation within or through the opening of a window 
could break the illusion of impersonality instantly. 

Traffic was not too bad for Tom, passing schools, 
strange-colored parks, modernist architecture, dollar 
marts, running people, walking people, biking people, 
nervous people, turning away from the less safe 
neighborhoods, riding down Lake Shore Drive to reach 
the Loop, the landscape transformed, from tiny 
neighborhood shops to postcard storefronts and 
excessive lights and tourists and Christmas, the 
Instagram photos and Facebook albums sources for part 
of their births. Novelty horses trotted around Water 
Tower Place. 

Right now, hope was something Tom had, for a 
change. A hope that was not held back by harsh (but not 
overly so) realities, but one allowing him a state of 
mind to see himself eating at Earth Café on Christmas 
Day, closing it down just for a few friends and family, 
able to make it one more month in a 
mainstream-rewarding economy of gimmickry. 
Everyone working there would have the money for the 
holidays: money for getting by in the time of year where 
it felt hard to be caught in a state of being unable to 
spend money. Ads, at these times, were more aggressive 
than usual. Tom turned his right turn signal, thinking to 
times of shopping down here: his thrills of shopping, 
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buying ice cream, the shiny restaurants, the 
ex-basketball-player-sponsored steakhouses — 

“I wish everyone could live like this,” Tom thought, 
the flashy lights enveloping everyone in Holiday Spirit. 
Money exchanged hands and flowed around and 
generated customer expectations and generated worries, 
worries of giving gifts, but also joy — maybe temporary, 
maybe not, also, the stuff of generating memories being 
here, too...” everyone just needs more beauty in their 
lives...”, he believed, he reaffirmed, to continue 
justifying his will to run the restaurant in the way he ran 
it. He would continue to convince himself of this until it 
served no further use. 

Tom drove a few more blocks down, away from this 
shopping district, into a more downtown-feeling area, 
The Loop, where, people still looked quite the same, 
without the context of the lights to imply what someone 
may be feeling. 

“T want to open a restaurant down here, some day,” 
Tom thought. The injection of holiday lights fading 
away and reality of sitting in a car in the slightly muggy 
weather in traffic fading in, Tom thought to Fastify, 
which was a few blocks away, according to his GPS app 
— and wondered, what they thought of their company 
and what it did for society. The concreteness of 
exchanging food for money appealed to Tom: the 
customer gets the value, right away: their food. And they 
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know the exact cost, which was not that high, for Earth 
Café. Less than $10 a meal, though, the $1 salads from 
Fresh Fridges passed through his head — now, that was 
really cheap. In practice, Tom could never go that low 
with his menu pricing. 

As he sat watching metal vessels stop and cross 
intersections, he thought of the concreteness of the 
restaurant. “Was it enough? Socially?” Tom thought at 
times, in the way that everyone questions their jobs, 
answered by the combination of their life up till that 
moment, to differing degrees. Tom shrugged it off. “Hey, 
I am doing something,” he thought. He toyed with the 
idea of the restaurant failing and he going on to do 
something else. He remembered everything else. 
Someone behind him honked. He finished driving to 
Fastify. 
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The parking garage was formed of slabs of concrete, 
stacked upon each other, with vertical spacing to allow 
cars to park within. Tom felt as if he was going to buy 
supplies at the Target on Clark and Roosevelt — it had a 
parking garage — or if he was parking at a mall 
somewhere. He hadn’t had a job where he was required 
to park in a parking garage, remember his spot, and walk 
to his office. Fluorescent lights lined the ceiling of the 
parking lot, guiding people down its winding and 
sloping pathways, emphasizing pedestrian exits, 
contrasting the dark corner spaces of the parking 
structure that lent the area a cinematic flair. Tossing his 
keys from one hand to the other and pressing the remote 
‘Lock’ button on his keys had a higher sense of 
satisfaction. 

“4A”, Tom thought, keeping a note of where he 
parked. It was the “banana” floor, according to the 
elevator chart. He passed strawberry, kiwi, ending on 
blueberry, as he took the garage’s elevator down to the 
first floor, where he walked through an identical lot, into 
a pair of glass doors, a between, separating the entrance 
of the office building from the temporary home for cars. 
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A red exit sign topped off the entrance. Smell and sound 
turned from car and outdoors to air conditioning and 
damp rainy-Monday-afternoon floormat, within the 
building a round help-desk seated a security guard, 
looking tired, a half-eaten Burrito Galaxy burrito to his 
side. Tom always thought back to a zany game June had 
showed him one day, also titled Burrito Galaxy. He 
asked June if they based it off of the chain store, June 
said probably not. 

The security guard glanced up at Tom’s unimposing 
frame and glanced back to his security monitors. Tom 
saw the sign-in clipboard but proceeded to the elevators. 
He was used to this ability of being able to blend in to 
business offices or appear nonthreatening, one of the 
advantages of being short... and not appearing 
frightening to the biased mind of the general populace. 
Tom took the elevator up to Fastify’s floor. Despite the 
modern finishings, the elevator’s beep’s pitch still 
wavered up and down as some wintry jazz trio played 
through the speakers. 

These business buildings were much shinier than 
Tom’s day-to-day reality. Every worker had the comforts 
of this parking garage, the security guard, the nice 
appearance. Tom thought Fastify was lucky. New carpet 
smell entered and jazz faded as Tom left the elevator. 
Black marble walls with ambient lighting and bamboo 
ornamentation met dark pebble floor tiles. The 
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transformation from the outside streets to the office had 
completed, almost. In bright, purple neon lettering, 
along the wall where the bamboo siding was gone: 

“FASTIFY” 

Further down was another secretary desk. The floor 
remained dark marble tiling. 

“Hi there, may I help you, sir?” asked a young 
woman in her 20s, blonde-haired and Anthropologie 
clothing, thick-rimmed glasses. 

“Yeah, I’m here to meet with Carl. Is he in?” 

“Yes, PI let him know.” The woman called Carl. The 
woman guided Tom through Fastify’s offices. They were 
a relatively new company, but with their seed funding, 
they had upgraded their office spaces. Everything you 
needed to keep workers overtime without extra pay was 
there: ping pong tables, a kitchen, shelves stacked with 
Lara bars, Clif bars, trail mix, cereals, a fridge of beers, 
milk, sodas, bowls of fruit and nuts, a small flier 
reminding people to not eat food that wasn’t theirs as it 
wasn’t nice to do so, white-font Helvetica quotes upon 
the wall, inspirational phrases from the other 
20-something tech magnates of the 21“ century. Tom 
looked over to see a few couches surrounding a 60” HD 
TV, with bean bag chairs and a wood table in the center. 
There was a PS4, Wii U attached to the TV, complete 
with a full Rock Band gaming set: a fake plastic drumset, 
plastic guitars. A brown haired white guy who graduated 
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from IIT was sitting on the sofa, reading Hacker News 
news posts on his Macbook Air, a website that 
aggregated articles related to startup culture and 
computer programming. Tom passed bathrooms, which 
were bathrooms. Giant whiteboards with black and red 
marker crisscrossed and wrote out words and symbols: 
“nodes, backend, stack?, network, edge, SaaS, endpoint, 
Uber, market penetration, Python, Ruby...’’, tiny boxes 
and arrows pointed to each other. It was the work of 
multiple people over different points in time, Tom 
thought of his college’s computer lab, where the math 
and computer science majors would openly scribble 
proofs and problems upon the white boards, speaking 
out loud over the others in the room. The terms were as 
indecipherable to Tom as back then. 

The walls were a palette of colors, some, overlooking 
the street, some, overlooking the parking garage and its 
fruit-flavored levels. Rows of organized, shared 
workspaces had laptops and computers of all sizes, for 
the tech and sales teams, some with, two, three monitors. 
Tom wondered why someone would need that many 
monitors for their computer. Over in another corner was 
a small room, filled with some printing equipment. 
Fastify was still small, but its office was built to expand, 
to grow onwards, to accrue more funding, more users, 
more employees. 

Carl emerged from the kitchen, holding a Red Bull, 
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wearing a T-shirt and jeans. He was in his natural 
environment. 

“Hey, you must be Tom, right? Hi, I’m Carl. Glad 
you could make it here!” Carl said. “Do you like the 
place?” 

“Yeah, it’s really neat... how new is all of this?” 

“Pretty recent. We moved in a few weeks ago, it 
belonged to a previous startup. We’ve been refurbishing 
the place with some of our seed funding... you know, 
looking to grow the company and all.” 

“Tt’s so... nice. You’re lucky!” 

“Thanks,” Carl said. 

The two walked into Carl’s office. There was a small 
bookshelf with school textbooks. 

“So Tom, I got all the paperwork and forms that I 
need. And, it all looks good! So now PII go ahead and 
print off some of the info sheets. Does this form look 
good for you? You can hand it to your customers, and if 
they scan it and visit the website they can download our 
Fastify app.” 

“Okay, great. I can hand these out with take-out 
orders or after people’s meals.” 

“Yeah, they’re not the coupons themselves, just an 
advertisement for the app where people can get the 
coupons. Now yeah, I looked at the coupons you 
decided on. I do have one suggestion though: I would 
give a coupon that works on repeat visits only. Meaning 
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if they use it once, then they get a better discount the ps 
time they come. Conversion rates for repeat customers 
for these deals are pretty low, so you sort of want to try 
and get someone to come back, yeah?” 

“Oh yeah, that makes sense... which coupon should I 
drop out?” 

“Well, we only run one at a time right now. I’d skip 
on that free pastry one. People might just go up near you 
— in Argyle, right? For lunch, then come by and get a 
free pastry. Kind of messed up, I know.” 

“Yeah, but... hey, I’d do that!” 

“Exactly!” Carl said. 

“So if you ask me, I’d do something like a repeat deal. 
Up to you, though.” 

“Hm, yeah! That does sound smarter. What about... 
15% off, and then 25% off?” 

“Pd go a little higher, maybe like — 20% / 30% / 40%. 
Anyways, people will show you the app and you’ll enter 
a code to confirm it with your app. Does that sound 
good?” 

“Yeah, okay, that seems great!” Tom said. Carl typed 
some stuff into a computer, Tom looked out at the view 
from the window. The floor was pretty high up. Chicago 
sprawled in shades of blue and silver. Carl’s job seemed 
easy to Tom — he just sat at a computer and typed. Tom 
thought to the computer science people from college. 
Maybe that sort of job was hard. Tom wished he had a 
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couple million dollars of seed funding from investors. 
Carl breathed an inner sigh of relief at the deal going 
through: his company was growing. And his costs were 
low, mostly customer service and server upkeep. So 
even if a business he worked with was losing out, his 
profits were still high. Carl remembered he didn’t 
differentiate himself from Groupon. 

“Oh yeah, and the great thing about our app, Tom — is 
that we offer a service that integrates with Uber.” 

“Oh cool. I’ve used Uber a few times, before.” 

“Yep, it makes things easier for people to get to 
restaurants. It’ll call an Uber for the , at a discount, and 
take them there right away — we even got a deal with 
Uber to get rid of their surge pricing for our customers.” 

“Cool, cool.” Tom wasn’t sure what to say. He looked 
at a fancy stress ball sitting on Carl’s desk. Carl’s job 
probably had silent, deadly stresses, under the hood 
from this little business exchange. 

“Anyways, I'll print out the fliers now. How many 
people do you want to cut off the discount at?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What’s a good number?” 

“T’d suggest like 50, at first. You usually get a huge 
rush of customers, so I’d definitely suggest staying on 
the lower end of things. Also, could you check your 
advertising pictures you gave me and the description and 
other info? Just want to finalize that, first.” Carl handed 
Tom a test print. Tom glanced it over. 
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“Looks good. And 50 sounds good for now with that 
deal you suggested — thanks!” 

“Sure, and of course, you’ ll need to use the app to 
manage how much you owe us. But I’m guessing you 
have some kind of electronic system to deal with that. 
We’ ll start you off with a 90/10 revenue share — 90% for 
you, of course. Sound good?” 

“Yeah, that works! The financial system we have can 
track discounts and stuff like that.” 

“Great — well, good luck then! I'll print these off and 
get you started today. Go ahead and install the app and 
we'll do a test run with it.” 

“Okay, sure.” 

Tom installed the Fastify app, and logged in as a 
business owner. Carl brought over some of the printed 
assets, Tom signed off on them, also approving a few 
coupon fliers and online ads that Fastify would do, 
combining multiple businesses into one flier. They ran a 
test transaction with the app, and then parted ways after 
Tom received a large bag of fliers and information 
pamphlets. 

“Bye, and thanks, Carl!” 

“Yeah, no problem. Let me know if you need any 
more things printed. You can take care of other requests 
through the app.” Carl waved goodbye, knowing it 
would likely be the last time he saw Tom. Like with 
SynerReach, once the client had their stuff, there wasn’t 
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much one-on-one between the two companies, just the 
flow of money and services. 

Tom looked around the building more as he left 
Carl’s office. Frances passed by and greeted Tom, seeing 
him holding some of the fliers, before Tom put them into 
his backpack. She told him he could help himself to any 
of the food in the kitchen. Tom took her up on the offer 
and looked around for Naked Juice and Nature Valley 
granola bars. They had both. The office was still mostly 
empty, just a handful of employees. Tom sat at a table in 
the lunch room, sipping his juice. 

“T’ve got to open a restaurant in a place like this 
someday, there’d be so many customers... customers, 
I'll have more today, I need to tell Janice, and to go back. 
Maybe this will increase our sales, and then, Ill have 
sales, for the landlord. I can stop worrying about these 
backed up payments for once. Or it’ll all fail. Or in 
between. Maybe IIl sell my car. Or stop getting haircuts, 
or sell my clothes, or, I just need to work harder, but I 
don’t want to. This feels too easy... hmm... I wonder 
how the people here feel about their jobs.” 

The fridge full of beer and drinks buzzed. This high 
up in buildings, one couldn’t hear the noise of the 
ground below. No music was playing in the office. 
Another employee walked into the lunch room, eyed 
Tom for a second, then opened the fridge and poured 
herself a glass of milk, and walked back out. Everyone 
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working here was young, no older than 30. Some tech 
analysts thought the boom of startups was another 
bubble, doomed to fail, full of half-baked or useless 
ideas, some thought it was a revolution, subverting 
existing large corporations. Others levied heavy 
criticisms of gentrification, contemporary colonialism, 
and criticisms of startups trying to save the world by 
throwing technology at it. In truth, it was probably 
everything. 

The company looked harmless to Tom. Quiet, 
peaceful. An outsider to startup culture wouldn’t expect 
any harm from the observation of tiny Fastify, giving 
away coupons to people around the city. A million 
young startups thought of and pined for their futures, 
staking out land on their imagined frontier. One failed 
startup, one disillusioned startup made no difference, 
three hopefuls took their place. The death of one was an 
opportunity for more: failure would be rationalized as a 
failure in the execution, a mistake that could be 
corrected by more competent companies. Technology 
grew fields for the harvesting of money, investors 
wanted in: a million there, a million here. Here was 
Fastify, here was Tom, here was Fastify, a small sprout 
in a field, making their way away from their imagined, 
drying, dying soil. 

The employee with the milk walked back in with her 
black sneakers and blue jeans, washing her cup out. 
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“Don t forget to wash your dishes after you’re done!” 
a note on the sink read. 

Tom called Janice about the news, taking the elevator 
back down, going back to his car, driving back to Earth 
Café, new knowledge in hand, ready to handle an 
impending rush. 
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Buildings and streetlights grew from the windows. 
Lily felt the padding of her nearly empty backpack 
against the plastic seating of the CTA train car. An 
elderly Asian man slumped against the pane of glass 
separating the train’s exit doors from the seats parallel to 
it, eyes closed, body instinctively ready to wake up at 
the Argyle stop. Lily straightened her back to make it 
parallel against the back of the seat. She’d get off one 
stop later — at Berwyn. Thoughts rushed. 


Wednesday (December 4", 2013) 


In the evening, Lily took the lead. She and Marissa 
went around another condominium around the 4900 
block of N Marine Drive after getting permission from 
the management company. Lily decided she would do 
the 7" floor with Marissa. The condominium was a bit 
older than Shoreline, musty smell, green carpet, 
white-walled, aged and tired from the thousands of 
inhabitants in its halls. Room 701. No response. 6:00 
PM. Lily’s nervousness abated, then a fire burst out 
from her — 
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“Next one, then!” she yelled. 

“Hey, what made you so excited?” Marissa asked. 

Room 702. Two knocks. A 20-something Asian male 
answered the door. He wasn’t interested and politely 
said goodbye — he was a banker who lived too far north, 
plus didn’t think he could do anything. Lily was put off 
by the gesture. She knocked on 703. No answer — oh 
well. 704. 6:05 PM. It was an elderly white woman in 
her 60s. “I'll tell my son,” she said. “Ill need him to 
take me there.” The town hall meeting was near the 
Berwyn Red Line stop, a mile or two from the 
condominium. Lily smiled. 

“This isn’t so bad,” she said. Knocks flowed like 
sound from DJ playlists, Lily, going door to door. The 
familiarity of the environment helped. Condominiums 
were comfortable, safe. Locked out from the dangers 
and chaos of the street. No back doors to be broken in, 
neighborhood watch via the never-soundproof doors. A 
few doors later — 707. Another Asian male. He was 
interested and planned on going. Worked in the area. 
Lily knocked on a few doors. White family, elderly 
black couple, Vietnamese couple, black and Japanese 
couple, the floor, a variety pack of humans. Then, 
accidentally, the garbage room. There was a bag of junk 
sitting outside of it, on the carpeting. No smell — 
probably recycling or non-food junk, Lily figured. 

“Hey...should we look inside?” Lily asked. 
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“Uhh...nah,” Marissa said. 

“Oh, okay,” Lily said. Lily thought of her dad’s time 
as a garbageman. His clothes smelled of garbage at 
home at times. Eventually he had to buy a plastic box 
for his work clothes. The job ended after Rob applied for 
fifteen jobs as a waiter in nearby restaurants. He got 
interviews for two and ended up working at one, this 
was before Earth Café. Lily romanticized the alleys he 
picked up garbage in as she did the far off nooks and 
crannies of the lands within the games she played. 
Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas was a favorite for her: 
She would wander the streets of the game for hours, 
pretending to be wandering as the protagonist, yet, no 
shooting, no killing, just walking and climbing and 
driving. It was a 3D simulacrum of a city, available to be 
explored with the subversions of laws which in real life 
would land you in jail, but here, she had free reign. Yet it 
became familiar, tired, worn out over time, the CD of 
the game stuck back in its case and collecting dust on 
some shelf somewhere. 

And too, Rob tired of the alleys and streets and 
smells and stress of garbage handling, the randomness 
of the contents, positioning of the canisters, 
maneuvering of the large trucks, the knowing you’re 
your job was bothering people as the trucks obstructed 
traffic with their size and smell: he would come to know 
more streets in Chicago, but at a price. Waiting tables 
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was easier, calmer, a way to experience Chicago through 
having it come to you, through people. 


Tuesday (December 3rd, 2013) 


A song floated from Lily’s laptop. The morning sun 
was beginning to illuminate .The piano notes of 
Hamauzu Masashi’s ‘Waldchen’ walked around the 
room, accompanying the warmth of the heating system. 

Lily decided on her starting date on Tuesday. She 
would start Thursday morning, there was no dress code. 
Her other contracts were finished, so she was free to 
pursue whatever jobs she wanted. Rob, upon hearing the 
news, drew out a smile, saying how proud he was and 
that he would support her with whatever she did. Lily 
knew of her luck to have a supportive father - she would 
be a supportive daughter. 

“Hey, dad, uh, so — uhm, I was thinking of moving to 
the South Loop? ‘cause, it would be much closer to 
work... and I’d probably move sometime this month 
because I’m starting soon. Shouldn’t take too long and I 
can do most of it myself.” Lily said. 

“South Loop? At least you’re moving now versus a 
decade ago or so. That neighborhood got really nice. 
Well, that’s fine with me, you go on and do whatever. 
How much are they paying you?” 

“They said... about 50,000 a year. “ 
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“Hey, that’s still more than me! How much do they 
pay programmers?” 

“I think about $65k is the norm per year. But the 
CEO said I could negotiate when I get there on Thursday. 
So I’m gonna ask for more — like - $70k or so. 
Apparently companies tend to offer women less on 
average,” Lily said. 

“Oh, okay now. Well, it looks like you have 
everything under control!” Rob said. 

“T sure hope so...” 

Rob looked at Lily, who was staring off into the 
corner of the kitchen’s ceiling for a few moments. He 
felt the pressure Lily must have had right now, guessing 
at her thoughts worrying about the new job and moving 
and income. It calmed his nerves that she’d be 
financially stable now, given his situation with Earth 
Café. His boss was trying out a new way of attracting 
customers — out of all of his jobs, at least this one had a 
good manager. So there was hope, Rob felt, for his 
financial stability. Otherwise, he had the next person 
owning the restaurant to work for — and that was just a 
maybe. Otherwise, he’d have to collect unemployment 
for a while or ask Lily for money while looking for 
another job. Didn’t trouble him much either way, he was 
conditioned to deal with these setbacks, though he never 
accepted them as the only thing that would happen. Just, 
only so many hours in a day — hard to manage taking 
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night classes for a degree that might not help, on top of 
job hunting or job working. Lily looked at the table then 
back at Rob. She thought about the job mobility that 
programming afforded her in a technology driven 
market. She could found her own company if she 
wanted to, and had the safety to fall back on contract 
work. Her dad didn’t have that luck. She was thankful 
for that she was able to even learn programming. 

“Well, anyways, if Earth Café goes under I can help 
you out with some of my paycheck until you find 
something new, okay?” Lily said. “I can’t imagine my 
spending will be super high.” 

“Thanks, Lily,” Rob said. 

Lily looked at her dad, then to her cellphone. “Hey 
dad, have you ever used any of the job hunting 
websites?” 

“A few times, yeah. If I get desperate then I might go 
to those. Word of mouth and newspaper still work for 
me, though. Kind of hard to get a lot of people to look at 
you on a website when you’re as old as I am.” 

Lily agreed, putting her phone back down. She stood 
up from the kitchen table and went over to make herself 
a bowl of cereal. The back of the box told her to “Make 
miracles happen!” via donating to some charity 
sponsored by the cereal company. Why not make 
miracles happen amongst one’s friends? She focused her 
attention to the children’s activities on the bottom half of 
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the box, the same as twenty years ago, but now asking 
kids to visit the cereal’s website, Twitter, and Facebook 
accounts. Brand loyalty ran deep in the internet sphere. 


Thursday (December 5", 2013) 


Lily took an Uber to work her first day. SynerReach 
paid for it. It was at the front of Shoreline at 8:30 AM. 

She opened the door to the Uber SUV, after reading 
the license plate to make sure she had the right car. It 
was the only Black SUV in sight and the license plate 
matched the license plate number on the Uber App. She 
got inside, setting her backpack on the floor of the 
middle seat, Lily moving to sit down on the 
middle-row-passenger-side seat. The seat was heated. 
Something felt familiar to Lily as she felt the leather seat, 
reminding her of taking a yellow school bus to 
elementary school. Was it the texture? The smell? The 
pickup location? It wasn’t the social aspect. On a school 
bus, Lily’d greet the bus driver and then seek out friends, 
or a boy she liked, to try to sit next to. If someone was 
missing she’d ask others if they were sick, or imagine 
the worst. Today’s commute was far less social than her 
school commutes of past. 

She spent the work day doing the routine work for a 
programmer’s job: code repository login credentials, 
installing software on a work computer, learning about 
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project structures, tasks, and what she’d be doing in 
particular. Mostly experimentation and analysis of 
advertisement performance data. She met the 
programming manager, and a few other coworkers, as 
well as speaking to Amy. 

“Amy? This is Lily, the new programming hire,” 
Robert the programming manager said. He waited for a 
few moments for Amy to say something, and when she 
did, he left the room. 

“Oh hi, Lily! ’'m Amy,” Amy said. She extended her 
hand to Lily. Her desk was tidy, from Lily’s point of 
view she couldn’t see Amy’s computer screen. Amy was 
in the middle of planning an e-mail. The sun had come 
out, the sun shining onto Amy’s back. Amy had a small 
sunlight halo around her. Her clothes were more formal 
than Lily’s, but this was also true in comparison to the 
other workers in the office. 

“Hi, Amy, nice to meet you!” Lily said, leaning her 
feet against the bottom of Amy’s desk — no give, sturdy 
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wood. 

They talked about the company. 

“Okay, so now we need to negotiate out what your 
salary will be,” Amy said. Lily’s heart rate grew higher. 
She couldn’t quite make out the expression of Amy’s 
face. In actuality it was normal, but it mostly seemed 
dark to Lily. Lily rehearsed the motions in her head. 

Amy continued. “How does fifty-five sound? 
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Fifty-five thousand.” 

“Oh, uh, well I was hoping for at least seventy, given 
the technical nature of the work. I’d also like to have 
enough to pay my rent and save for retirement, all that 
good stuff.” Lily also thought about her dad’s financial 
situation. 

Amy knew that Lily was asking high. She liked that 
level of confidence, though Lily clearly was nervous. 
“Not just book smart, huh,” Amy thought. 

“Seventy? Hmm... well, maybe I could do say... 
sixty?” 

Lily earned at least five thousand more dollars, just 
from a few words. That was good for half a year’s rent 
up near Argyle. Probably less in the South Loop. It was 
also good for a lot of optional downloadable content for 
Face of Mankind. 

“Ah, maybe a little higher? How about sixty-seven?” 

“Hmm...well, let’s see.” Amy sat there and clicked 
through a few files. In truth she had budgeted only sixty 
for a new programmer’s salary, not counting the various 
taxes and other fees. Robert told her it was really 
important to make sure that Lily was hired -Amy didn’t 
know the particulars of the programming and analytics 
area of the company. Was a couple extra thousand worth 
it for the possible benefit of some tech project for the 
company? Risk, Amy figured, was a necessity. A few 
extra thousand wouldn’t hurt in the long run, anyways, 
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but it never hurt to think about it, she thought. 

“We could do sixty-five. How does that sound?” Amy 
said. 

Lily thought through it. Not quite as high as she’d 
liked, but if she needed more, she could always look 
online or to previous clients for extra contract work. She 
could finally see Amy’s face entirely, clouds had 
covered the sun for a moment. Amy looked moderately 
impatient. 

Lily felt the sweat of her armpits underneath her 
Chicago hoodie. 

“Oh, sixty-five? That’s fine with me. I can do that.” 

“Okay, great! Ill send that over to the financial 
department, then,” Amy said. 

They finished up some last discussion and shook 
hands again, saying their goodbyes. The clouds moved 
and the sunlight illuminated Amy again. Lily left the 
room. Amy and Lily wouldn’t talk for a while. 

Lily went back to her desk and opened up a Terminal 
session on her MacBook Pro, deciding to look at the rest 
of the technical team’s code and review her tasks for the 
next week. She thought about sixty-five thousand 
dollars and what she might do with that. She knew she 
could only then spend money on a finite number of 
things, which felt weird. With freelance, in theory, the 
number of things to spend money on was infinite. 

Could she make more outside of the job? Was this the 
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best pay she could find? She opened up a piece of code 
on the computer to read through. There’d be a meeting 
at the end of the day, where she would meet the team 
more at length - mostly, the tech people, to talk about the 
project and address any concerns. Her work wouldn’t 
start in depth for a few weeks until she got more 
comfortable. This, she knew. 
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The train pulled away, its taillights fading into the 
horizon - the western horizon overlooking Chicago 
showing its façade as a sea of fireflies, where buildings, 
as if to signal life at the time when people were asleep, 
shone against the darkness of the Midwestern sky. Cool 
air pierced Lily’s face, hopping under the heat lamps of 
the train platform as she made her way to the stairs out 
to the street. 

A small anger lit Lily as she thought back to her past 
two days at work. The first day was mostly 
organizational work. Most people were friendly, she 
thought, but also, white, she noticed. The tech team was 
all men. Mostly in their twenties and thirties. Still, Lily 
hoped they would continue to be friendly to her. She 
walked out onto the street. The second day was different 
as she was given a vague set of tasks to accomplish, 
work that seemed like stuff no one had finished yet. She 
asked questions about the codebase — the other 
programmers coding architecture decisions, what their 
choice of libraries was, and occasionally had a few more 
specific questions. Lily got the feeling she was being 
overexplained to about programming concepts she 
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already knew. A heavy sigh turned white within the still 
air. 

“But you know that, right?” one of the other 
programmers asked, after explaining to Lily a simple 
concept related to some of the code structure of their 
current analysis toolkit. This small microexplanation — 
an assumption of Lily’s lack of knowledge, was 
disheartening. Her negotiation had went well as did her 
report, the people she met... but this small set of words, 
in the middle of the day, threatened to send it all 
crumbling down, digging into her as if she was 
somehow cheating her way into things. Of course she 
knew it, she thought, reassuring herself. 

She crossed a street, looking both ways. 

That man didn’t mean any harm, she thought. Over 
time she figured things would get better as she became 
more acclimated to things. People felt far different 
during the first few times one met them than after their 
presence became something normal. 

A few blocks away now. The town hall meeting 
would be starting soon and Lily would be meeting 
Marissa there. She hoped for some sort of a turnout. The 
sea of fireflies was now just a very small swarm of large 
fireflies, idly standing by as Lily passed through them 
on foot. A small grey building with a discreet glass and 
black metal frame door was on its front, it was the 
alderman’s office building. Through a larger window 
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with shades over it, there was the dim glow of a meeting 
room. 

Lily wondered how many people would be at the 
meeting. She’d never been, and forgotten to ask Marissa 
or Tonya about that average number. She figured she’d 
talked to around 30 to 40 people or so. 

“Let’s say worst case... it’s zero people. Well, three. 
Man, that'd be really lame. Well it’d have to be five, us 
four and then the alderman. Maybe we could convince 
him either way. But he might pull something like, ‘oh I 
have to hear what everyone thinks about the issue’. Or 
maybe, he’s already going to vote for the ordinance... 
and so our work is for nothing? Well it’s not nothing, we 
educated some people while canvassing. Now if there 
are more people... what’s the lowest number of people 
for which I’d be happy... oh, I guess, like fifteen. That 
would be pretty good. If some of those were people we 
talked to that would be nice, and even if not it’s fine 
because we already helped to educate them on the issue. 
Fifteen is sort of a decent slice of the community. Or... 
what about fifty? That’d be perfect. Unless someone 
disagrees with what we’re saying. Then that’d be 
harder.” 

Lily came to no final conclusion on the optimal 
number of people to show up to the meeting. But she 
knew it would be at least a few. The weight of all of her 
work, meetings, canvassing, research, and now this... 
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came to a point. It seemed as if nothing worth winning 
came at no cost, or without any points of risk — there 
always seemed to be a point of failure. Websites could 
have servers crash even with the websites working, a 
large computer program only needed a tiny failure at one 
point to take the entire thing down. Granted — these 
situations were different from Lily’s. They were 
recoverable, and Lily’s was more akin to a performance. 
She knew that and thought back to her raids within Face 
of Mankind — or coding competitions. It wasn’t life and 
death — nothing really was — life and death was either an 
unhappy accident or a series of small decisions, stacked 
up on one another and clothed with a disguise, posing 
itself as a single mistake, for simplicity of understanding, 
for tempting towards the simple, inadequate solutions... 


The door opened, it was light, its metal and glass 
body closing behind Lily. “I can go home still, now,” 
Lily thought, “and just say I was sick. Marissa won’t 
know I’m lying, neither will the other two. And I’m sure 
they’ ll both be here.” She went through the second door 
at the end of the between of the building and outside, 
treating it as her point of no return. Within the office 
building, dark hallways and a lit main lobby greeted her 
with a blue-paper sign on the wall, its bold arrow telling 
her to go down the hall to reach the town hall meeting. 
Advertisements for the current alderman were placed 
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within plastic holders, stacked perfectly, the work of 
someone who had run out of other tasks to do for the 
day. 

Lily’s boots dragged her feet as she made her way 
down the hallway, feeling the side of her coat catch and 
drag against the wall. The air smelled old. Marissa 
didn’t respond to her text about if she was there yet. The 
door grew closer, Lily’s ability to turn back growing 
increasingly smaller. 

The inside of the room was well lit. Perhaps, a light 
or two away from being ‘dim’. Chairs sat in neat rows. 
The meeting was starting in a few minutes. Lily looked 
for a seat. The shades she saw from the outside earlier 
were covering the windows. An aisle split the chairs, 
leading to a microphone stand, a chair presumably for 
the alderman across from it. Lily thought of random old 
business offices and waiting areas she’d been to before. 

Was she too early? Way too early? No, it was only a 
few minutes before it started. Three girls were sitting in 
the front. Her friends. Relieved by their presence, but 
made nervous by the front row, she sat down near them. 
Where were the other people? An elderly woman and a 
man, both black, sat scattered among the other chairs. A 
few others trickled in over the next few minutes. 

“Hey Lily, glad you could make it,” Tonya said. 
“Anyways, feel free to chime in with comments, if it’s 
fine I'll handle asking the first question to the alderman. 
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That’s okay with the others but I wanted to let you 
know.” It was fine with Lily. There didn’t appear to be 
many people from the community that the group had 
talked to over the past few days. 

Eventually an older white male walked in through the 
door, wearing a light blue dress shirt and khakis. His 
coat was elsewhere. The alderman. He walked over to 
the desk across from the mic and sat down. Short, 
well-kept, parted brown hair, slightly greying, appearing 
about fifty. His frame was average, with a face that 
could intimidate or please depending on its context. He 
smiled and greeted each person. 

“Hello, thanks for coming in today to the quarterly 
town hall meeting,” the alderman said to the small 
audience. 

“T’m very glad that all of you were able to make it 
here today, and so I'd like to start with a brief outline of 
today’s events. First, I'll go over my plan for the ward’s 
projects over the next year.” He fumbled out a set of 
notes from his pocket protector. Park renovations, 
improved storefronts, road repairs, building on empty 
lots were some of the planned ideas. Each was explained 
over a few minutes. Eventually it was time for questions 
to be fielded from the audience. 

“Okay, so now Id like to take any of your questions. 
I’ve got about an hour so we should have plenty of time 
to spare,” the alderman said. 
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Tonya raised her hand, the alderman called on her 
and she walked up to the mic, adjusting it to her height. 

“Hi,” Tonya said. She adjusted the mic a bit and 
introduced herself. “I work as an activist group for the 
Argyle Community Center, and, Mr. Alderman, my 
question is — what are your plans with voting on the TIF 
redistribution plan at next week’s City Council meeting? 
My other workers and I have been canvassing for public 
opinion within the ward and there has been an 
expression of support for action that would move the bill 
forward, to redistribute some of the money to the 
schools and existing small businesses here that could use 
it. Thanks.” Tonya stepped back from the mic. 

“Thanks for your question, Tonya. I have read over 
that ordinance and agree that it is an important bill for 
our community. However, I am still looking over our 
budget for the next year and thinking about what things 
we may need the existing TIF fund for our TIF district 
for. So I don’t know for sure whether I will be voting 
yes or no for the ordinance, but I can assure you that if it 
is in our ward’s best interest to pass that bill, I will be 
voting for it. Of course, that depends on our budget for 
next year. I thank you for taking the time to go out and 
tell the community about the ordinance.” 

“T see, thank you for the answer. The community and 
I hope you will show us your support next week,” Tonya 
said. She turned back and walked over to her seat. 
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Marissa and the others gave Tonya approving glances. 

Some number of miscellaneous questions and 
comments and advertisements for community groups 
later, the meeting was over. The alderman and others 
filed out of the room, the four women walking back 
towards the Argyle station area. Polly lived around the 
area, walking off, leaving the other three. 

“Damn, I knew it,” Tonya said. “I knew he wouldn’t 
give us a definitive answer... so he’ll probably be voting 
against it, then....” Tonya breathed out into the cold air, 
walking. 

“Yeah, it sucks he didn’t say anything for sure. But 
that’s politics right? Maybe someone in the audience 
didn’t like that bill,” Marissa said. 

“Yeah, maybe.” 

Lily glanced over at the other two. “At least some 
community people showed their support,” she said. 

“That is true. Polly and I met a bunch of people who 
hadn’t really learned about the TIFs and so now they 
know. Maybe we should keep canvassing for a while. 
I’m not sure. I guess we should have a meeting after the 
City Council meeting next week?” Tonya said. 

“T’d be fine with that,” Marissa said. Lily agreed. At 
least there was a tinge of hope to the ambiguity of the 
alderman’s statement, though, the air was still 
melancholy in the vein of having lost a playoff sports 
match. 
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A bit of silence and city noise passed. “Hey, I mean, 
things don’t get fixed in a day so we should be proud of 
ourselves! Not many people go to those meetings,” 
Marissa said. 

“Yeah. I’m glad I got to go. This sort of things always 
felt out of reach, even with the internet. Politics always 
felt so far away for me,” Lily said. “Maybe we should 
look at the internet more for support... something with 
Twitter. It seems to be growing a lot.” 

“That’s right. I gotta get some more followers,” 
Tonya said. “Start a big hashtag somewhere. Hmm... we 
should look into that. Let’s think about it.” 

Marissa and Lily nodded. Lily thought now that the 
small size of the audience was a good size. Perhaps a 
larger support group for her group’s position would have 
been nicer, but it was just small enough that there 
weren’t enough questions and it seemed like she and her 
friends cared a lot about the issue. The result of the 
meeting mixed into her day at work and left a dull, 
speckled mix. Lily walked back to Shoreline. 

The refrigerator drone died down, a distant 
ambulance siren came in through the window. The 
kitchen’s lights weren’t all the way on, giving the 
kitchen a dim orange glow, matching the streetlamps. 
Lily leafed through the Chicago Tribune from the 
morning, thinking about whether or not her dad’s boss’s 
plan was panning out well for the restaurant. She 
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brushed her hair to the side with her hand, blood rushing 
to her feet as her legs dangled from the edge of the bar 
stool. The night was already taking its toll, to ask Rob 
and find out that nothing good had happened, would 
take the last energy out of Lily. At the least, it was 
Friday. Her meeting was not a decisive victory for her or 
her aspirations in some sort of community service or 
activism, but it was something. 

Rob came into the kitchen. 

“Hey, dad.” 

“Hi Lily, how was your meeting?” 

“Tt went okay. The alderman didn’t seem very 
decisive on what he’d say. How was work? Is your 
boss’s plan for more money working? 

“It’s...” Rob said, looking up to recollect a memory. 
“Tt’s hard to tell yet. Boss didn’t say much. I don’t know, 
but we did see a few new faces over at the restaurant...” 
Lily’s face turned to concerned, though her dad’s lack of 
concern seemed to subdue her worry a bit. It seemed all 
she could do now was wait, or occupy herself with other 
activities. No app or program could advance the flow of 
time. 

Lily, more than others, understood this truth. 
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Earlier, a real estate agent had continued to promise 
someone that they’d be able to reserve a room at the 
Trump Tower condominium complex. Another worker 
used that reservation to let another real estate agent 
know that there were no openings at the complex, who 
relayed this to their client in New York. 

The streetlamps assumed it was still dark. Amy 
finalized her plans to return to Los Angeles for 
Christmas and Christmas Eve, the holidays a magnetic 
pull for many Americans, a force pushing down 
intra-familial boundaries of class and career and other 
personal plans. Amy was not immune. She watched 
these streetlamps grow smaller as the elevator took her 
to SynerReach’s offices. Recollections of the previous 
night’s telephone conversation with her mother flickered 
through her mind, Amy recalling having to reiterate the 
same arguments. 

“One more week,” she thought, “until this deal is 
done and I can move in and get this damn holiday stuff 
out of the way for next year.” She entered her kingdom 
and sat upon her throne and turned on her computer. A 
payment from Fastify. Two part-time contractors from 
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SynerReach. Twenty hours each. Rate of fifty dollars per 
hour. Total payment to SynerReach for work: $2,000. 
Less than that would go out to the contractors. A tiny 
sum for SynerReach, Amy thought, but taken as a whole, 
and adding in social capital investment, it was a lot. 
Tech boomed in the world and Chicago and Amy knew 
that her name would be mentioned at meetings that 
Fastify’s owners attended over the next year. Meanwhile, 
there was still the main task of ChiHome’s application to 
attend to. Amy looked over her notes from yesterday’s 
end-of-day meeting about the progress. During the 
weeklong sprint to finish the application, dozens of 
concepts had been created, a plan outlined, and a 
number of these concepts implemented into final 
advertisements, both online and offline. The application 
for the 2014 advertising for ChiHome was due by 
midnight today. Amy calculated a few numbers and 
figured people would be working overtime today, into 
the weekend. 

Amy clicked through the ChiHome website. 

“Learn why ChiHome is the best resource for 
Midwest payday, car, apartment, rental loans, and 
more!" 

“No credit? No problem! Get money as fast as 
tomorrow! Create your account now!” 

A smiling black woman stood wearing a 
short-sleeved, sky-blue collared shirt, pointing at the 
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“Create your account!” form. Her image took up at least 
25% of the page. 

Amy smiled. There was always a market for these 
smaller loans. Interest rates were high, as were profits. 
Amy was going to make sure ChiHome got all of the 
help they needed in penetrating into the more entrapped 
neighborhoods within Chicago. 

She contacted her real estate agent to check on the 
status of her holding at Trump Tower. It was guaranteed 
reserved for her, until the 20". The real estate agent 
managed that they managed to get an extra week of 
reservation from knowing Amy’s status as the CEO of 
SynerReach — Trump Tower had hired SynerReach for a 
short ad campaign near the end of its construction period. 
With the future payments from ChiHome in hand, she 
could afford an apartment upgrade, moving into the 
Trump Tower location. Though not able to afford the 
penthouse suites of the building, she could invest in a 
lake view, three bedroom apartment on the sixty-seventh 
floor of the tower. There, she would be one step closer to 
reaching the penthouse, or perhaps a future taller 
building’s penthouse. There, she could be on top of the 
world. 

For now she was not quite on top of the world. She 
decided to hold a brief teleconference with the 
advertising managers to make sure everything was in 
order for the deadline. After the call, she would arrange 
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the submission portfolio, so that the final required assets 
and report for the application could be popped in and 
then sent off. Luckily, all files were digital, so it was a 
matter of putting files in the right folders, creating an 
archive, and then e-mailing it to ChiHome’s advertising 
contact. 

Amy called the advertising managers. She scheduled 
a meeting for before lunch. Time passed and she went to 
that meeting. 

“Hi everyone, I wanted to get a status update on how 
we are doing with regards to finishing the application 
portfolio for ChiHome. Where are we right now? Are we 
done?” 

“Not... yet. A midnight deadline should be easy to 
meet, though. Just a few things left.” 

“Yeah, just one or two things to finish up over on my 
end. Everyone is here today, so we’re okay.” 

“Good to hear. What are these specific things that are 
left to finish?” 

The managers described the things. They described 
them in simple, concise terms. “I think things are not 
quite as far as they are saying,” Amy thought to herself. 

“Okay, so it'll be good if you can finish those up 
quickly. If necessary, keep everyone past normal hours 
until everything is done. And... PIL order in lunch for 
everyone. Tell everyone to stay in for lunch today and 
that it will be on the company.” 
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She left the meeting room. It was almost lunchtime. 
She passed by Lily and greeted her. Lily was not Amy’s 
problem anymore: not that Lily was a problem, but if 
she was in any way a problem, Amy was able to greet 
her in the same manner knowing that whatever 
problematic things arose from Lily would be taken care 
of by some manager in the programming department. 
Amy returned to her office and waited. She waited for 
some of the finished materials from the various 
departments. She weighed the cost of starting on a task 
external to the ChiHome project and decided she should 
stick to the task at hand. She could contact and deal with 
other small companies later. The large window frame 
and ceiling and floor framed a still view of the city, sky 
and skyscraper unmoving. She gazed out her window 
and breathed. 
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Tom found himself walking, again, on that stretch 
from Sheridan to Broadway, along Argyle, that area 
dubbed Little Chinatown after work in the °70s and ‘80s 
transformed the neighborhood into a predominantly 
Vietnamese and Chinese area. He tried to outrun the 
freezing air. Some sidewalk corners were in disrepair, 
sinking below ground level, pooling up ice and dirty 
snow. Tom avoided these. He planned out new 
mini-routes down the sidewalk. It was the verge of 
thinking about Christmas. Tom was not thinking about 
Christmas, yet. Wheeled metal blocks carried enough 
force while moving down the roads to shatter Tom’s 
bones. They passed within a few feet of Tom. Tom 
looked at the liquor store and its five dollar wine bottles. 
He looked into the bakery and at their eighty-five cent 
stuffed Chinese buns. He looked into a community 
center and its unlit entry office. He looked down that 
infinite alley, into the train station, into an abandoned 
room near the train station, and eventually Argyle Street. 
He calculated a few numbers in his head pertaining to 
his rent. He had done this calculation at least twenty 
times over the past few hours since waking up. He 
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played with this sum in his head and hoped that he had 
gotten the calculation wrong twenty times and that this 
time, the sum would change, after all, he didn’t want to 
not pay off the rent. 

The front door of the restaurant was slightly iced over 
with a tiny mound of snow near the bottom. Unmoved 
from yesterday night’s closing. Protective, retractable 
chain gates lined the insides of the windows. Break-ins 
were the last thing any business owner wanted. In areas 
of Chicago where one could not rely on constant foot 
traffic, police presence and a general heightened sense 
of “downtown safety”, the anti-theft gates stood as 
prominent guards to stores and buildings, a visual 
flourish that was one factor distinguishing 
neighborhoods from other neighborhoods. 

Earth Café was in the type of place that shook off its 
empty-feeling coat during the daytime, and it was 
undergoing its return to the world of light. Tom set up 
the restaurant. He felt especially cold today, moving to 
turn on the heat as soon as he entered the restaurant. He 
entered his office. He opened his laptop and opened his 
budget spreadsheet. 

Tom felt if anyone saw his operating costs and had 
the preconceived notion of restaurants “looking like a lot 
of fun!” to do, the costs would dispel such notions 
unless that person had a benefit of burnable cash in the 
bank. Tom traced over his profits from the last few 
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weeks. 

The cost for one year was about $245,000. That was 
without the cost of food, utilities, and his paycheck. 

Two chefs: $40k per person (Janice and I will help) 

3 Full-time waitstaff: ($35,000/per person) 

2 part-time waitstaff ($15,000) 

1 part-time chef ($18k) 

Total: $233,000 

Rent: $1k/mo = $12k 

Daily goal $1.2k/day (at 310 work days) . Total 
budget: $372k 

$127,000 left for Janice and I, food costs. 

With the amount they had made up to this point, it 
was hard to cover the cost of the rent without losing 
even more money or asking June for backup money, or 
cutting into Janice’s share. They were occasionally 
running under the $1.2k/day goal by $100-$200 dollars, 
which, summed over many days, was becoming an 
insurmountable deficit. Tom looked at the archive of 
customer bills from the previous few days. The Fastify 
app was being used during those days, and he was 
making sure to tell the customers about the app and its 
coupons, as well. Whether or not he told the customers 
before or after they ate was a point of indecision for 
Tom. 

The budget showed that paying off the missing 
portions of rent for this month and past months was not 
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a problem, but the problem was how it would cut into 
operating costs and Tom and Janice’s living costs. If 
they spent too much on the restaurant, they could find 
the restaurant and themselves in bankruptcy. 

Tom felt the numbers pulling him down onto the 
floor of his office. The precision of the restaurant helper 
software left no room for hope of there being an error in 
summing up any one day’s profits. Tom still, clicked 
back to see Tuesday through Thursday’s profits. He felt 
as if there were more customers on those days, but it 
was just an intuition. 

Tuesday: $964.33 

Wednesday: $930.13 

Thursday: $1094.55 

“Better than last week’s average,” Tom thought. He 
looked at the week’s food costs. Things seemed okay. 
Profits seemed to be rising, but that was just it: they 
seemed that way. 

“Pll just have to wait until the middle of next week or 
so. That gives me... 6 business days to see if things turn 
around. Otherwise, it’s... time to....” 

Tom stroked his lips in pincer-like manner with his 
index finger and thumb, letting out a sigh, closing his 
laptop. A knock on the door. 

“Morning, Tom,” Janice’s voice said. “Everything 
okay in there?” It was about thirty minutes to opening 
now, with less than 75 hours of restaurant-open time to 
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figure out whether or not keeping the store open could 
become a reality. 

“Hi, Janice!” Tom said. 

Tom looked over at the Fastify pamphlets that Carl 
gave him on Monday. For a moment, he imagined 
himself in the place of Carl at Fastify, and if he had to 
meet one hundred Tom Moritas over the course of a few 
months in order for his company to turn a profit. He 
stopped imagining this scenario and went to work. 

The workday felt busier than usual. In the downtime 
between lunch rush and dinner, Rob came to him. 

“So, Tom, how’s the sales looking for this week?” 
Rob said. His tone wavered off of hopeful, his hands 
wrangling in his apron pocket. He eyed over to the 
dining room floor to look at the few customers left. 

“Oh uh, well they are looking up! Thanks for asking, 
Rob. I think that the new advertising coupons I’m trying 
are helping.” Tom smiled. 

“Yeah, we are getting a few new customers it looks 
like. Seems like younger adult types. Some takin’ taxis 
all the way here, talk about convenient.” He looked out 
through the front door of the store at a car parked on the 
street. It wasn’t a taxi, but an Uber. 

“That’s great to hear!” Tom said. He made small talk 
with Rob for a while. 

Tom filled in the other workers over the day about the 
financial situation. They sat at $530.45 for the day at the 
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end of the lunch rush. “A Friday should lead to more 
customers trying out the app...” Tom thought, and soon, 
the sun set again, bringing in the final act of the day at 
Earth Café. 
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On the edge of Christmas season a green and red 
mass-produced river rushes past the Pacific into the 
storefronts of American cities and towns in small and 
large places alike. The urban human feels the 
compounding pressures of holiday shopping, a pressure 
to which the urban human will eventually succumb to in 
a yearly tradition following the rituals of family and 
friends and advertisers. Gifts become a tradeoff of 
surprise and accuracy. Purchase the right thing and you 
may bring convenience and joy to the recipient, the 
wrong thing may bring a level of discomfort and 
inconvenience for the recipient. It is night. You walk the 
floor of your restaurant and greet the final customer... 
not yet time to wish Happy Holidays. Perhaps in a few 
days. You can feel when the time is right. The customer 
wishes you good night and you can feel the sincerity and 
it makes you smile and feel hopeful. The intractable 
counter of the world’s Love increments by a few points. 
A woman asked you earlier whether or not you had a 
Twitter account. You didn’t. You wondered what a 
restaurant would tweet. 
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You’re in bed. The tweets are good tonight despite a 
day that has left you tired and wishing sleep would take 
you over already. It’s become too cold for the hallway or 
the air conditioning to bring in a smell of wet soil from 
outside, and you accept the heavy coats and boots and 
scarfs and numbness but also the pleasant warming up 
while cold that entering buildings and bedrooms and 
apartments will bring. A powered off computer monitor 
blinks its power button at you in regular intervals. 
People thousands of miles away miss you tonight as you 
take off a day from play. Some physically-closer 
people’s thoughts, past and present, flicker to the subject 
of you, perhaps for millisecond-long frames, or longer. 
Orange streetlamps stare through the windows, their 
glares deflect downwards through angled blinds, they 
fixate onto nothingness. 

The view from the window frames innumerable lights 
and people or past-people-presences, the 
past-people-presences of seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
years... these presences occupy no space, less space 
than the radio waves of data and communication and 
surveillance, waves of which some information 
important to you is moving on, into your phone. It is late. 
Someone has brought up another case of Red Bull from 
the 7/11 around the corner. Each worker has texted or 
called home in the past few hours if they had anyone 
waiting at home for them. Efficiency and sleekness and 
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perfection of design and technology has seemed to have 
failed everyone at this hour in promising a future of 
automated work and reduced workweeks, but every 
system has bugs, these bugs push these man hours onto 
people far away and less occasionally onto people a few 
feet away from you. You are one of these people, too. 
You feel a conflict as you feel thankful that these other 
people are also working. The window reflects the screen 
of your laptop which has done as much work as it could 
until now. Its processor executes billions of instructions 
each second, most of them an instruction telling the 
processor to do nothing. Even a computer requires rest. 
When a person a few feet from you finishes working, 
surges of voltages and radio wave information will 
move into circuits within your laptop, these trillions 
upon trillions of instructions will go off mostly without 
fail as the voltages and waves manifest into what you 
call a file which will move around, eventually being sent, 
through the air, again, with near-perfect accuracy, to a 
location a handful of miles away and then some. 

For now you wish today’s end will come and for 
there to be, tomorrow - answers, Love, relief, new tools 
for your arsenal of living, forged through experience and 
used to help deal with some variant on a type of their 
opposites. A fragment of a melody drifts into your mind, 
attempting to mix with your perception of the present 
scene. It fails to mix and drifts out, but it is fine, you 
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couldn’t remember what the melody was from, anyways, 
and this is okay. The unconscious and insurmountable 
jungle of memory will color and grow and shape itself 
and your perception for time to come. 
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Nearly a week passed, bringing in the decay of 
autumn, beyond the cityscape and outlying suburbs, 
hibernating farmland laid dormant, remembering older 
days when it was flattened by glaciers. Wind, rain and 
snow keep the land flat and smooth, as do humans, 
depositing layer upon microlayer of fertilizer and other 
materials. For the foreseeable future, it is snow’s turn, 
but it is the full show, rather than last week’s brief 
preview. 

Tom Morita realized this as he stared down a thin 
layer of snow at the front porch of his restaurant. He 
took a shovel and slid it along the ground, condensing 
the snow and pushing it into a tall mound near the curb 
of the road. The city did a decent job with plowing and 
de-icing the roads, though many sidewalks were left to 
local administration or the goodwill of local neighbors. 
Piles along roads occasionally turned to slush, often 
with a brown tinge. 

He stopped shoveling and took out his phone to 
check the time, sliding his thumb out from his glove to 
get the screen to turn on. It was almost opening time, 
and today was the day his landlord had decided to make 
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over the past night. In the present reality, it felt 
underwhelming: his expectation was, “Here I'll be, on 
the day I need to pay rent, worrying like crazy over 
every customer and whether I’d be confident in paying 
the rent payments... and yet....” 

The morning sun lit his face as piles of dirty snow 
feigned whiteness through the cover of the sun. Cars 
passed by, as they always did, pedestrians walked by, 
buses came by. As much as people were looking at 
E-Readers or MP3 Players or their smartphones, they 
were still physically present. Basic things like physical 
proximity and convenience of travel mattered. 
Otherwise no one would shovel the snow or plow the 
roads. Technology helped Tom. It was helping him now. 
A web program was getting more people to visit his 
restaurant. People looked at their phones and decided to 
visit his restaurant. What may be an isolated and hidden 
restaurant had the ability to be brought to the attention 
of non-locals, through Yelp and Fastify and online social 
networks. Tom felt weird about Yelp. He knew of other 
businesses that had been run out of business by low 
ratings: “Everyone uses Yelp, Tom — your ratings 
matter!” June had told him, months ago. Someone sees a 
rating and calculates their own personal threshold for 
how many stars is too few stars. Yelp was an accelerator, 
accelerating financial failures and success in small 
business. Tom wondered which way he was accelerating. 
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If every failed restaurant was a lesson, Tom thought, 
then at least Yelp led to the creation of more and more 
lessons for future restaurant owners. 

“T guess it’s not all bad,” Tom thought, weighing the 
cost of his restaurant and his stability against that of 
future restaurant owners’ stability in a changing city and 
world. 

Tom left his little outdoors scene and went to re-enter 
his restaurant. The sidewalk seemed narrower than usual. 
Or was it wider? He turned around and back again trying 
to figure this out, the snow making it hard to perfectly 
judge the curb. Tom reached into his front pocket to look 
for his keys. Empty. He patted down his coat. He’d left 
it in the front coat pocket for gloves. 

The door was already unlocked when Tom went to 
unlock it. He swung the door open. Lights were off. He 
started to walk over to the office. “Hello?” Tom said, 
going to turn on the lights. He heard a rustling noise. 
There weren’t any newspapers or napkins over in the 
dining area, so it only left a few possibilities, Tom 
thought, turning around and looking over to a table in 
the corner where he could make out the figure of a... 
customer? A robber? A homeless person staying 
overnight? How did someone get in? Did Tom need to 
get any form of protection? He could still leave through 
the back exit if needed. What if the... person had 
accomplices? Tom looked an instant longer. A 
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dark-skinned man wearing many layers and a black 
beanie. A thin layer of sweat evaporated off Tom in an 
instant as he put the pieces of the scene together. 

“Uh, excuse me sir —‘ Tom said, thinking of his next 
words. “But, we’re, we’re not open yet — how did you 
get in?” 

The man moved his view to Tom and set down his 
newspaper. “Oh me? Walked in a few minutes ago. You 
the janitor?” the man said. Tom squinted for another 
moment. 

“Oh, no, I’m one of the owners,” Tom said. He 
thought for a moment. “Oh... sorry to scare you. I left 
the restaurant open and I guess I wasn’t paying attention 
while I was outside. Feel free to stay, but we don’t open 
for a while,” Tom said, walking over to make sure the 
front of the store still said “Closed”. 

“No worries. Can you get me a water?” 

“Yes, of course,” Tom said. As Tom handed him the 
water he was thankful that this presumed first customer 
of a possible final day wasn’t some kind of crook 
looking to steal food or cash. Tom imagined a restaurant 
without physical cash. It felt feasible. He then imagined 
it without physical food and snapped himself back to 
reality. The Fastify deal was still running. He hoped it 
brought enough people in today by midnight to where 
he’d feel okay with making the payments. Enough 
money was in his PayPal account, ready to be 
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transferred to the landlord — if only it was as easy as 
only having to pay off the money, Tom thought — but no, 
it would have to continue to be sustainable. Tom flicked 
on the lights to the dining area and they responded as 
they always did, illuminating the room in their 
predictable manner. He took comfort in this familiarity, 
hanging out in the dining area until chefs and waitstaff 
arrived. 

Some kind of excitement erupted through Tom’s 
body as he sat down at his office, similar in style to a 
child on their last day of school, or one’s final day at a 
summer job or part-time position. It struck an unwanted 
chord within Tom, and he commanded it to leave him 
alone. The feeling of finality conjured memories of the 
first time he used Dropbox, and the tiny blue circle icon 
on his computer’s Dropbox app rotated, then turned into 
a green checkmark. “You drag a file into the Dropbox 
folder and then it will automatically be stored in the 
cloud,” June had said. What a convenience! Gone were 
his days of copying important files to thumb drives or 
hard drives or printing out copies to file, held prisoner 
for lengths of seconds or minutes at a time by slowly 
filling progress bars. Here he could stick anything into a 
folder and by some magic it would find itself saved and 
copied in the mysterious ‘cloud’, and most of the time 
the imprisoning progress bar would hide itself. 

At a later time Tom had heard about some man on the 
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news claiming Dropbox to be insecure and prone to the 
government’s national security programs. “Oh, that’s 
weird,” Tom thought, “but it looks like the government 
is looking for illegal activity. What would they want of a 
restaurant?” And, now, a prone-to-fail one, he thought. 
He watched the Dropbox icon turn from blue to green 
again. Another file saved off in some 
algorithmically-defined number of computers off in 
some city thousands of miles away. A marginally 
increased sense of freedom and convenience for Tom. A 
marginally increased sense of security and convenience 
for national security monitoring algorithms. 

Tom closed the spreadsheet for what seemed like the 
thousandth time. He paced around his office a few times, 
stopping to look out of the window. The alley was still 
there. The bricks of the building next to his were still 
there. A restaurant is a temporary place, within a less 
temporary building. Tom knew this, at times. The chefs 
and waitstaff finished their commutes, one by one. 
Janice showed up, too. What may be the last day, was 
beginning. 

There were a few customers eating at about twenty 
minutes into the restaurant’s day. Tom gestured for all 
the employees to meet. 

“Hey everyone, just wanted to say thanks for coming 
in today. I know we’re all worried about the budget 
situation, but we’ve got to do our best today, okay? You 
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can all assume that we’ll continue to keep the restaurant 
open.” 

“What’s gonna happen again if it closes?” 

“Well, let’s hope that doesn’t happen, but if it does, 
I'll be paying out another week’s of pay while everyone 
gets situated looking for another job or filing for 
unemployment. The landlord has told me that he’ll be 
able to get you employed with the next restaurant owner. 
So in either case, everyone seems like they will be 
okay.” 

A mixed series of “mm-hmm’’s and “okay’’s 
resonated. Everyone got back to work. 

Frank and Rose showed up. They ordered the same 
dishes they ordered earlier in the week and ate in peace, 
occasionally talking with Tom and Janice. Tom had not 
yet told any regular customers about the possible 
restaurant closing. Per usual, Frank and Rose left a large 
tip on their bill. Twenty-five percent. Tom saw a few 
customers visiting for the second or third time since last 
week’s Monday. They always used the deal in the 
Fastify phone app. Tom paced around. It was nearly the 
middle of the lunch rush. Somehow the orders managed 
to not be as cooking-intensive, so Tom preoccupied 
himself with small chores like adjusting blinds, cleaning 
floors and cleaning blinds. He avoided the real-time 
tracking of the day’s sales data. The restaurant continued 
to proceed through its processing of customers. Tom 
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walked about the handful of different spaces within the 
restaurant, watching over its operations at a high level. 

A while later, the lunch crowd became larger. Tom 
helped out with busing and order delivery tasks. Janice 
was helping out in the kitchen. 

“Excuse me! Waiter! Waiter?” A woman called out. 

Blood rushed to Tom’s head and he choked for air. 
He cut short his task of clearing a table, identified the 
woman and walked to her table. 

“Hello, ma’am, is there anything I could — er — can — 
help you with?” Tom said. 

“Yeah, this chicken... it’s kind of burnt. Could I get a 
new one, please?” she asked. She pointed to the burnt 
side of the chicken. It had a slight char to it. Tom’s eyes 
widened as he saw it. She gave the plate to Tom. 

“Okay, I’m so sorry for that, ma’am. Let me get you a 
new one right away.” 

Tom brought it to the kitchen. He glanced around the 
kitchen at the cook and at Janice, working away. He 
raised his voice. “Is anyone — hey, who made this 
chicken? A woman said it was burnt. She wants a new 
one.” 

“Oh, that was me,” Janice said. “Let me see it.” She 
turned the chicken over to see the burnt side. “That’s not 
really burnt! Looks fine to me.” she said. 

“Well, the lady said it was. So I don’t know. Just 
make a new one please?” Tom asked. “And then kind of 
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fast, too? Not to rush you.” 

Janice fixed her gaze on the chicken for a few 
seconds. 

“Yeah, I guess so. Okay. Go type the re-do into the 
computer,” Janice said. Tom went to the computer 
console for the waiters and punched in a re-do for the 
chicken dish. Walked back to the lady, apologized, and 
went on cleaning. None of the other patrons noticed. 

By the end of lunchtime, the lady was gone. She left a 
ten-percent tip and had walked out of the restaurant in a 
hurry. Tom took the receipt, crumpling it up as he 
walked over to the waiter console to punch in the tip, 
uncrumpling it afterwards and putting it into the stack of 
the day’s paper receipts. 

He did not look at the balance for the day’s sales. 

Time passed. The day warmed, against the will of the 
night. 

“So, Tom... is it enough?” 

“T, well, I’m not sure. I mean, here, we’re just going 
to be thinking about a couple hundred dollars more or so. 
I guess it’Il be enough. I mean, probably. I don’t know, 
Janice.” 

“Well... make a decision already! You know I’m fine 
with staying open,” Janice said, dropping her weight 
into a chair across from Tom. 

“Yeah, okay, okay. Well, we have until midnight. I 
want to talk to June. I’m going to leave early, I think. Is 
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that fine?” 

Silence for a moment. 

“Fine, that’s fine. You go and talk to June however 
much you need. Just tell me what you’ve decided.” 

“Okay, okay.” 

“Tt’s weird, you know? We could just pay it off right 
now. But then down the line if things go worse, it’d be 
harder to recover,” June said. She clenched and 
unclenched her fists. 

“That app is helping, though. I think that’ll help us 
more. Fastify,” Tom said. 

“Does it actually work? Who rides a taxi to a 
restaurant to use a coupon?” Janice said. “...never mind, 
bad question, it must be working....” 

The fluorescent lamp flickered. 

“Okay, yeah, cool. We’ll just watch, then, and 
wait...” 

Janice exhaled. She stood up and left the room. Tom 
opened his spreadsheet again. He looked at his phone, he 
browsed through the apps on his phone, looking at their 
icons, one by one, crossing and uncrossing his legs 
through the process. 

“Ah... it’ Il be fine.” 
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No one, on the scale of the observation of a waiter 
delivering a dish, the size of only a moment’s glance, 
could with high probability conclude on the success or 
failure of a restaurant. With experience one may look at 
the posture of the waiter, their hand position and gait. 
The food itself - its look - its perceived weight and 
texture and smell and taste. One needed more 
information, more time. An instant was a hand of cards 
at the will of a random deck. One needed to look at the 
location of a restaurant, its level of foot traffic, its 
signage, its attractiveness from a moment’s glance. To 
look at the cook, to look at the management and its food 
and customer service. With ways to track data and 
numbers over time, a moment’s glance evolves into 
trends, one observes the trends and determines best 
practices and strategies: a restaurant is a series of games 
at various granularities, a restaurant is part of some other 
number of games. And then over time, enough moments 
occur and trends evolve until someone decides whether 
it has failed or succeeded, and that is that, the 
restaurant’s physical form dissolves and moves into the 
knowledge and memory banks of humans and 
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photographs and videos and hard drives. But each 
storage type is not infinite. Each storage type decays — 
through biodegradation, or loss of charge, and 
transforms and so a moment’s glance still feels lacking, 
conclusions from a moment’s glance, a pocket-sized 
vacuum, remain incomplete. 

Tom had forgiven the system as he set out from his 
apartment towards the Argyle Red Line CTA Station. 
The temperature had risen, scents crawled from the soil. 
Tom turned to the sun, leaned with his glove against a 
tree, boot on sidewalk and boot in snow, and with the 
other hand, looking at his phone, looking at the 
directions to his internet provider’s customer service 
location. It was open until 3 PM today. 

Here it was, Argyle Street, again. Weeks of freezing 
weather resulted in a type of scent not yet experienced 
by the year, a faux-spring. One knew it the moment they 
stepped into the hallway of their apartment. As Tom 
crossed Sheridan, towards the station, the soft droning of 
the row of buildings gave way to shorter buildings and 
car sounds, again, a yearly constant of car tire squashing 
dark slush and tossing it to the side, the condensing car 
exhaust appearing more dramatic. The ambience of air 
conditioning noise over open city air increased in 
correlation with people density. Even at night, when the 
signs of human life hid away into their abodes and 
became invisible, they remained audible. Here is a space 
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that must be heated, to be lived in, dined in, shopped in, 
worked in, played in. 

Or to wait for a train in. Tom plopped onto the stone 
bench, waiting for a southbound train to the 
Clark/Division station. The bench was cold, and cooled 
his jeans layer, and then his thigh layer. He looked 
westwards, identifying restaurants and shops. He 
happened to look where Earth Café was. The line of 
sight was always blocked by buildings, and if not, only 
its roof would be visible: its storefront looked westwards. 
He checked the transit app on his phone. It said a train 
would arrive in two minutes. A building displayed in 
bold red characters the words for “Elderly Community 
Center” in Chinese characters. 

A northbound train stopped. A woman and her 
husband exited the train, in black winter wear. They 
shuffled down the stairs, out the station, across the street 
and up the curb, and into the community center. A 
southbound train arrived. Tom got on, sat in a 
west-facing window seat, continuing his gaze, his 
composure relaxed and neutral. 

Postcard Chicago’s Chinese and Vietnamese 
candidates faded from view. 
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“Hey, can you get me doubles?” 

Lily glanced over at the man standing near the 
emergency gate. Dirt and salt-worn coat, faded 
corduroys, lack of a recent haircut. 

“Yeah, sure.” 

The man pushed the body-high turnstile opposite its 
turning direction and slipped in so that he could go 
through as Lily went through. Lily swiped her card. 

Balance Too Low: $0.50 

“Oh, shit,” Lily said. “I don’t have enough on the 
card. I’ll be back.” She walked back up two flights of 
stairs onto the street. Lily checked her watch, and waited 
for the next traffic light to change, walking across the 
street. Only a few feet from the dingy and winter-worn 
station was a recently-built high school, portico of 
steel-grey pillars separating a glass façade and State 
Street. The lights in the high school were off, leaving 
only streetlamps, cars and light pollution to guide Lily’s 
way to the northern Harrison station entrance. 

She walked down the stairs. She added money to her 
card with the CTA card machine. She checked her watch 
and then walked up the stairs and back to the southern 
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entrance. The man was gone. She shrugged her 
shoulders and swiped the card and went through the gate, 
feeling the weight of each winter boot pull her body 
down, step by step, down the red-tile staircase. The 
near-white-noise buildup of train reverberations faded 
away, northbound. Lily plopped onto a wooden bench, 
avoided a wet part of the seat, and sat, facing an iPhone 
ad. She stared into blank space for a few minutes. Every 
now and then another person caused the entrance gate to 
clank, signaling their entrance. The handful of people 
walked past Lily with no more than a few glances. 

Lily looked through her to-do list app, refreshing her 
memory on her new programming tasks at work. She 
dedicated a future chunk of time to think about each 
over the weekend, and set aside a few to tackle at work 
the next day. 

Lily’s father was at work. Lily had decided to meet 
with Marissa at Masala for dinner. They were to watch 
the December City Council meeting on Masala’s 
television. Lily’s dad had told her to not fret too much 
over what happened, with his job, and with the city 
council meeting. “Things will fix themselves, 
eventually,” he said. “And besides, you’ve got a great 
job right now, so value that.” 

Lily’s walk from the Argyle station was cold. At 
times, the train would stop prematurely, signaling it 
would skip a few stops to create a better spacing 
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between it and the following train. Every passenger got 
off the train and waited in the cold for a few minutes 
until the next train came. At other times, a train would 
be delayed for minutes before going to the next station. 
Sometimes, the train left its doors open for these 
minutes. The reason was unknown to passengers. The 
cost of public transportation convenience, then, was 
more than just a $2.25 one-way ticket (an extra $0.25 for 
a transfer). Small fees in the form of stressors 
accumulated upon passengers. 

Lily’s train ride had none of these problems. There 
was an unsurprising lack of any visible televisions 
playing anything as Lily walked along Argyle Street. A 
handful of people were still walking about, though the 
sun had just parted ways for the night. A realtor may 
have described the handful of people as “diverse”. Some 
time ago Lily was on her eight minute walk from Argyle 
to Shoreline. It was late and dark, and she looked across 
the street. A late-middle-aged white man with balding 
white hair stood behind a mailbox, clutching letters. He 
wore a t-shirt and shorts, he ignored the weather. The 
man smiled and said nothing. Lily broke eye contact. 
There was more than just an eight minute time cost to 
Lily’s walk. Such was the city. 

In some stores, restaurant owners and their friends 
watched television. In others, chairs contemplated in 
isolation. Lily reached Masala. She greeted the 
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storeowner. The storeowner was a woman who seemed 
overworked, however, she managed to keep the 
restaurant together and was friendly with the usage of 
her TV. Marissa and Lily had made a habit of visiting 
and ordering dinner while watching something: two 
orders of honey-drizzled naan bread, two orders of some 
variety of Indian curry. 

Minutes later Marissa arrived and the two ordered 
dinner. They waited for the city council meeting to start 
on the TV. Lily reached up to the TV to turn up the 
volume. She glanced around as she turned up the 
volume, one bit by one bit. People began to file into City 
Hall, some plainclothes civilians, others, suited men and 
women. One man was the mayor. Another was a woman. 
Another was the man that Lily saw at last week’s town 
hall meeting. 

Lily and Marissa caught up. The meeting started after 
some time passed and some naan was consumed. 

“So you think our old alderman’s actually gonna vote 
for the ordinance?” Marissa asked. She smiled, seeming 
to know the answer to the question. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Well, I mean, I really hope so! 
That would be cool, yeah? But we were just a few 
people, so I don’t know whether it would affect what he 
thinks,” Lily said. She looked at the TV. The mayor was 
giving some opening words. Lily took another piece of 
naan. 
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“Well, we’ve got to take baby steps before we 
accomplish anything else! And look, even if things don’t 
work out... maybe something good will happen! And 
if even not that, then at least we talked to people!” 
Marissa said. She whipped out her phone and poked the 
screen. “Message from Polly,” she said. 

“She’s watching it too?” 

“Yeah. Making fun of the mayor.” 

The curry came out, the sky darkened, a few more 
people trickled into Masala, the owner looked out the 
window. The meeting went on. Lily squirmed in her seat. 
She crossed her feet and re-adjusted her pants. 

“And now,” the mayor said, “I’d like to hold a vote 
on whether or not the ordinance for the redistribution of 
TIF funds will be removed from the rules committee and 
open for voting.” A vote for whether a vote would 
happen. “So, could we all place our votes now.” 

“Man, this rules committee stuff is annoying,” Lily 
said. 

“Yeah, well, oh well,” Marissa said. Both looked 
back at the TV. 

“Movement to remove the ordinance to distribute TIF 
funds from rules, say ‘aye’ to do so, ‘no’ against it. Can I 
hear the ‘aye’s?” 

Some people said ‘aye. 

“And the ‘no’s?” 

Some people said no. 
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“Tt looks like there’s more ‘no’s. Could we please do 
a roll call now...” 

The speaker began reading the names of the fifty or 
so aldermen, one by one. In turn, each alderman 
responded with an ‘aye’ or a ‘no’. 

“Can’t they do this faster?” Lily asked. 

The speaker wrote down a tally mark for each ‘aye’ 
and each ‘no’, using a sharpened #2 pencil. After the 
thirty-fifth response, the speaker made an error and 
quickly crossed out and fixed it. Lily tore a piece of 
naan into a dozen smaller pieces of naan. She sipped her 
water. 

“You know, I could code something to make that 
voting faster,” Lily said. 

Marissa nodded. “I know. But I think they do it this 
way because it’s familiar. And works.” 

“Well, more like it’s broken in the ways they know it. 
People might hack something electronic or not trust it, 
like code at big companies. I’m kind of worried 
SynerReach will drop some giant old codebase on me at 
some point and I’Il have to wade through it. Not so bad, 
so far, though.” 

The man finished doing the roll call for the votes. 

“Oh. Oh wow, it’s happening. That’s weird. They’re 
just deciding it... like this. This is how they make 
laws?” Lily said. 

“Kinda, well, decide whether or not to even vote on 
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the laws, but, more or less....” Marissa said. 

The man counted his tally marks. 

“The movement to bring the ordinance out of the 
rules committee has failed, thirty to twenty.” 

Moans from the audience. A few claps. Someone 
yelled, “Oh, come on!” from the audience. 

“Huh, well... so much for that,” Lily said. 

“Yeah...” 

“Did our alderman even vote for it?” 

“Yeah, he did. Thank god,” Marissa said. 

“I guess that’s it. I don’t feel so bad, actually. Oh well. 
It couldn’t be that easy to affect law. I mean, just the 
four of us. Well, at least we tried.” 

“Yeah, Lily, at least we tried,” Marissa said. “Come 
on, don’t look so down! That’s just how these things 
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go. 
Lily picked up her water cup and stared at it. 
“...want some dessert?” Marissa asked. 
“Yeah, sure. How does anything even change? 
Clearly stuff changes eventually but, how?” 
“You’re the one who does all that coding! I don’t 
know, Lily... it just does. We should keep working.” 
“Yeah.” 
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Saturday morning’s Chicago Tribune. 

“MAYOR SIGNS EXECUTIVE ORDER FOR TIF 
SURPLUS” 

Following Thursdays City Hall Meeting, the Mayor 
has signed an Executive Order requiring all eligible TIF 
Districts to declare a surplus of their TIF funds 
equivalent to 25% of unused funds, which will be 
redistributed back to Cook County. 

Robert Watson set down the newspaper. 

“Hey, Lily!” Robert said. 

Lily stirred in her bed, half-awake. 

“Lily!” 

“Yeah?” 

“Did you hear about the TIF thing the Mayor did? 
Did you do something about that?” 

“Oh,” Lily said, “Yeah, I heard about that. It’s good.” 

Lily looked at her alarm clock and then at the 
blinking cable modem that provided internet to her and 
her father’s apartment. She sighed. A brown box from 
their internet provider sat on the ground near her door. 

Eventually, she put on her winter clothes and picked 
up the box. 
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It was business as usual. Amy made two espressos, 
one, a Vanilio and one a Rosabaya, from the office 
Nespresso machine. She poured milk into one and put it 
into her office’s mini-fridge. She took the other to her 
desk. Her employees were in a post-submission daze. 
With the ChiHome application finished, everyone was 
left with low-pressure tasks. The technology department 
coded away at improving their online advertising 
algorithms. The customer service and design 
departments handled client meetings and consultations. 
People in accounting chugged away at managing the 
employee tax forms for the next year. Managers in the 
art and design departments looked over future client info. 
An employee browsed Facebook, a water cooler bubbled, 
the fridge buzzed, the air conditioning hummed. Carpet 
and wall and ceiling stood still and looked through 
windows. Through the insulation and hundreds of feet to 
the street below stood a sign: “Caution: Falling Ice”. It 
reminded passerby of the trade-offs of the city. 

Amy planned out her day. She refreshed her e-mail 
inbox. Fourteen messages since Wednesday night. Not 
one was from ChiHome. Over at ChiHome, a manager 
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prepared to send out a batch of e-mails. 

Amy fixated her gaze upon the door entering her 
office. There were no windows into her office except for 
those looking out over the city. From the view of her 
window, one could see a billboard or two. 
Advertisements plastered every person’s view of a city. 
Restaurant and convenience stores displayed their names, 
cars carried brand names, taxis and trucks flashed their 
ads. A sign stuck in the ground advertised a mattress 
store, a man stood outside a suit store wearing a “50% 
off’ sign. Retail stores showed deals and advertisements 
and mannequins wearing the season’s latest outfits. The 
Art Institute displayed a banner for being selected as a 
‘top art museum’ by a travel website. 

They were, in one person’s view, a way of convincing 
another person to trade over their money. The Apple on 
Amy’s laptop reinforced her future computer purchasing 
habits, the Nespresso machine increased her view of 
Nestle. 

They were, in another person’s view, a growing 
comfort of the past couple hundred years. A reminder 
that someone, somewhere, worked to make something 
for some reason, and needed to name it so that people 
could reference it. A reminder that someone cared or felt 
the need to carry an action out to a goal: the goal of 
branding. Fragments of people surrounded Amy, 
fragments of people surrounded everyone. However 
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misguided and distorted the relations of these fragments 
of people to everyone were, they were a reminder of 
humanity. Even in a dimly-lit cell with all items stripped 
of branding, with only access to the internet, could one 
open up the webpage of a McDonalds and find some 
sense of relief to one’s isolation. But an ad was not just a 
medicine for this purpose, but of course, a set of 
chemicals in a system. The list of side effects grows 
towards infinity. 

Amy stopped looking at her door. She walked 
towards it and gave it a good pull, opening it. 

“Good morning, everyone!” Amy yelled. “Who 
wants to see something important happen?” 

One man raised his hand. A few others glanced at 
each other. A few more hands went up. 

“Okay, you all there. Uh, come into my office.” 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, you'll see.” 

Some employees went into Amy’s office, hopeful, 
ambivalent, open to whatever Amy had in mind. Amy 
knew this. 
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A later day, Amy phoned up her apartment agent. They 
had heard the news. 

“Yeah, so, I’ll be needing you to sign the lease for the 
Trump Tower apartment... P11 be moving my things out of 
this apartment over the next week or so.” 

“Oh, I see. That’s great! P’ll, uh, have the paperwork 
e-mailed over to you as soon as possible, thanks, Amy, I 
really appreciate it.” 

“Sure, no problem. Do I need to cancel the utilities 
myself?” 

“Oh, yeah, do that. Well, electricity you should be okay. 
But you’ll have to deal with internet yourself.” 

Amy phoned into work. She told some of the managers 
she’d be gone for moving. She had the day off for her 
personal matters. She called up her favorite moving company, 
and scheduled a move for her heavier stuff on Sunday. She let 
her condominium landlord know she was leaving. Her 
internet service provider, after a twenty minute hold, told her 
she’d have to hand-deliver the cable modem she was loaned. 

Amy put her hands on her hips and looked around. The 
day would be spent with packing some suitcases and boxes, 
marking off what she needed to move. She would move some 
of it herself on Saturday night. 

Later in the day, she phoned up her mother, informing her 


of the impending news. Her mother, far away, seemed distant 
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in time, as well, reiterating a number of the same grievances 
and affections. Amy hung up the phone, turned it off, and 
stared outside the window for a moment, at a landscape of 
back alleys and apartment windows that captured the 
moments from the time their constructions finished. 

Her agent called back that night, requiring some signed, 
printed and faxed paperwork. The new apartment was good to 
go, though. She’d fill it out the next morning, then deal with 
her cable modem. 
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Tom walked out of the North and Clybourne Red 
Line Station, the weight of his boots feeling out the 
staircase to the outside. A person shuffled down the 
stairs to the left of him. The afternoon sun was 
beginning to peak as he stepped out onto a shoveled, 
triangular plaza, surrounded by roads. Tom checked his 
Maps app to figure out where to go to get to the service 
center. He began to walk west, towards a bridge that 
would cross the Chicago River. He checked his 
messages. June had sent him what lunch she wanted 
picked up from a sandwich shop around the service 
center. He tapped at the screen a bit, pausing to stand 
still. All his text messages from the past year were gone. 
After a minute or two of searching through menus to try 
and undo the random deletion, he gave up and continued 
walking, placing the phone back into his coat pocket, in 
acceptance of the disappearance of his messages. He 
would have to message June again to remember her 
order. He felt the weight of his backpack as he struggled 
to remember. 

Early that day, Amy had to go to SynerReach early 
for some new apartment paperwork. She left soon after, 
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walking out into the morning sun, the alley under the 
tracks filled with equal parts shining and dull, run-over 
snow. She averted her gaze from a pigeon, squashed flat 
into the dirty snow. Amy ran to a nearby coffee shop and 
pulled up the Uber app on her phone, calling up a taxi to 
take her to the service center where she could return her 
old apartment’s cable modem. 

Amy sat at a bench in the store and pulled out her 
phone, checking through future appointments. She tried 
to send a message. The phone displayed that she was 
connected to the network, but the message appeared to 
not send. She felt her bag to double check for her 
modem and waited for the Uber to show up. When it did 
show up, Amy sat inside, silent, sending messages on 
the way to the service center. The trip was fast, its fare, 
close, yet not the same, as the modem she had in her 
bag. 

Lily arrived early, to return an extra router the 
company had shipped to her apartment. Lily took a 
picture of the line and posted it to her Twitter timeline. 
“Worst company in the world, ” she posted. She walked 
through the automatic doors of the company’s service 
center. The first set of doors led to the between of the 
building, a space only sonically shaded by the noise of a 
vent. The second set of doors led straight to a line of 
people waiting for help. 

Sometime later, the three stood in line, a few people 
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apart. Black, metal poles with nylon straps for 
connection formed a queue line snaking from the 
entrance of the service center to the two open and six 
closed counters. Every person waited for a piece of time 
proportionate to the number of people in front of them. 
Some’s equipment broke, some had extra sent by 
accident, some were cancelling service or moving. The 
two employees working at the counters worked slowly. 
They did their best to smile, processing customers, 
one-by-one, massaging their temples and checking their 
watches. Processing returns of equipment went the 
fastest. Some people needed to start internet at their 
apartments or homes, requiring proof of residency. Some 
people forgot their proof and had to go home and come 
back later. 

Everyone stood silent. Some joked about the length 
of the line or the mundane nature of the place. A sports 
game played on the TV, muted, yet seeking attention 
from every person waiting. A man stormed out of the 
place, claiming to be ripped off. 

In this moment, thirty-two people from around the 
Chicago area stood together in a line, sharing the 
experience of a common action in their lives, this action: 
queuing up and attempting to negotiate with a gigantic 
internet service provider, the negotiations taking place 
through the proxy of two tired workers. Most of each 
person’s tiny problems would be solved over the next 
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few hours, and yet, this experience of waiting in this line 
formed the immediate centerpiece of their lives. 

Tom looked around. He shuffled his feet. Right 
behind him, he saw a blonde woman who looked tired. 
Tom shifted the weight of his backpack. June responded 
to his previous text with a message containing what food 
she wanted. TV light shone onto Tom’s face, adding on 
to the fluorescent glow and hum of the small room. The 
tiles in the room were blue, with grey grout between 
them, forming a normal grid. The walls, white-painted 
concrete. Even in the open booths where one could 
speak to workers, bulletproof glass and bars distanced 
the employees and the customers. A small metal bowl 
crossed below each barrier, for the slipping in of credit 
cards, forms, money. A mailbox-like bin to the right 
allowed customers to drop in their boxes. 

Lily looked around. She caught the gaze of Tom for a 
moment, fixating for another moment, then looked away. 
Despite their proximity, their ordering in line and the 
processing time per customer guaranteed that Lily would 
be out of the center before Tom. Amy looked around. 
She caught the gaze of Tom. 

“Pretty boring line, huh?” Tom asked. 

“Yeah, I know. Couldn’t they have a way for them to 
automate this stuff?” Amy said. 

“Apparently not....” 

“Well, oh well. Line’s moving sort of fast, so we’ll be 
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done soon,” Amy said. 

Indeed, the line was moving slightly faster than 
normal, though Amy had no frame of reference for this 
particular company. A frame of mind of perceiving the 
line as faster than normal was sure to be more pleasant 
than that of seeing it as being slower than usual. Other 
people formed mini, personalized strategies for making 
it through the process of waiting in line. One man 
counted to one thousand, by twos. Another checked 
sports scores on his phone. A woman thought about the 
train stations she hadn’t visited. Another thought about 
her impending move. A man thought about the practice 
of advertising. One woman thought of the policing in 
her community. Each person, for the most part, remained 
silent, condoning every other person’s use of their own 
personal, silent strategies for bearing the burden of the 
line. And yet, the perception of every other person’s 
strategy seemed to pass right through each person’s 
mind, instead painting a picture of the center as bleak, 
dead, boring. This feeling was not out of an inherent 
failure in the people, but the conditions of the room, the 
lighting, the shape of the space, and, of course, the 
reason they were there — something unavoidable and 
routine, to be dealt with, affecting each person in a 
different manner. 

Almost anywhere, similar patterns emerged: a 
constant situation or experience with variable conditions 
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in the people experiencing it, amounting to... something. 

And so people were tiny streams in different spaces, 
forming large rivers and shaping and upholding the 
landscape in which they lived, standing there, with their 
internet devices in hand, allowed to learn about all other 
sorts of contexts in which other people lived and flowed, 
this learning done at a rate exponentially greater than 
ever expected in years past. 

The people waiting in line shaped the landscape of 
this company’s public perception. They would step out, 
afterwards, their cases solved or unsolved, with new 
problems... new places to see... or, familiar problems 
and places... the sky reached out and greeted each 
person leaving the confines of the company, this contrast 
of inside to outside reminding each person of the 
experience of waiting in line, as they transitioned back 
to a normal routine. 

And so, this trend of groups of people being near 
each other, appeared in other places in Chicago, Chicago 
being a small subset of the network of the world. People, 
seeing each other in silence for moments at a time, then 
separating, yet over time, gaining understanding — piece 
by piece at a time, adding up, here and there, summing 
to some uncountable value. 
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